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Largest Market in the Near East 


Prepared in British Empire Unit, Division of International Economy 


Lifting of the ban on shipping in the 
Red Sea area has again brought within 
the range of American vessels the largest 
market for United States products in the 
Near East, previously closed by warfare 
in the Mediterranean. During the 5 
years ending 1939 Egypt’s imports have 
averaged annually $170,000,000 and ex- 
ports $165,000.000. Most of this trade 
has been with Europe, while the share 
of the United States has been relatively 
small. 

During the first half of 1940 Egypt’s 
foreign trade compared favorably with 
the same period of 1939, but disruption 
of Mediterranean shipping sharply cur- 
tailed this turn-over in the last half of 
the year. Despite the decline, trade with 
the United States for the full year was 
larger than in 1939, indicating the in- 
creasing dependence of Egypt on the 
United States as a source of supply as 
well as a market for exports. 

The conflict in the Mediterranean 
threatened seriously the economic posi- 
tion of Egypt by jeopardizing the disposal 
of its principal money crop—cotton. 
This situation, however, was materially 
eased by the British Government’s agree- 
ment to purchase the entire 1940-41 crop. 
While this development helped to sustain 
Egypt’s purchasing power, the problem 
of replacing former sources of supply 
continued difficult in view of the growing 
shortage of shipping. 

With so many sources of supply already 
cut off, Egypt has endeavored to maintain 
as much trade as possible with other 
sources, including the United States and 
the Far East. This effort, however, has 
become increasingly difficult in view of 
the shortage of shipping. Under the cir- 
cumstances the resumption of direct 
service by American ships is a very timely 
development, as supplies of imported 
products in Egypt are reported to have 
become rather low. 


United Kingdom Leads in Egypt’s Trade— 
U.S. Increasingly Important 


The bulk of Egypt’s trade is normally 
with the United Kingdom, which absorbs 
over 30 percent of Egypt’s exports and 
supplies over 20 percent of its imports. 
Other important purchasers of Egypt’s 
products have been France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States, while 
leading suppliers of Egyptian imports 
have normally included Germany, United 
States, Italy, France, and Japan. Since 
the war, trade with Germany and Italy 
has gradually disappeared. 








1Eprror’s Notre: The reformed ‘Combat 
Area,” the new countries proclaimed bellig- 
erent, and the Western Hemisphere defense 
line will be shown in next week’s FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY in a revision of the “Geo- 
lexigraph” map originally published in Com- 
MERCE REPORTS and COMPARATIVE LAW SERIES, 
accompanied by a discussion of recent 
changes. 


Although trade statistics for Egypt 
have been suspended since July 1940, it is 
estimated that the turn-cver for the year 
was less than in 1939, owing to the sharp 
drop in the latter part of 1940. However, 
trade with the United States increased, 
exports to Egypt (U.S. statistics) rising 
to $20,567,000 from $13,853,000 in 1939, 
while imports into the United States 
from Egypt totaled $7,284,000, against 
$7,023,000. Although some _ products 
from the United States have been routed 
overland from Basra (Iraq), where 
American steamers now call, this move- 
ment has apparently been of minor 
proportions. 

Principal imports from the United 
States in recent years have been auto- 
mobiles and parts, various machinery, 
iron and steel products, lubricating and 
mineral oils, fertilizers (synthetic), rub- 
ber tires, textiles, fresh apples and pears, 
motion-picture films, and numerous other 
small manufactures. Since purchases 
from the United States account for only 
a small percentage of Egypt’s total im- 
ports (7.9 in 1939), it is obvious that this 
group will be considerably expanded if 
shipping facilities are available. An idea 
of Egypt’s requirements may be obtained 
from the following brief list of principal 
imports: textiles, fertilizers, mineral oils, 
iron and steel products, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, chemicals and medicines, glass 
and glassware, tea and coffee, paints, to- 
bacco, fruits and nuts, coal, cheese, and 
lumber. 

Exports to the United States comprise 
mainly raw cotton (60 percent of total), 
cottonseed oil, wool, gum arabic, hides 
and skins, beeswax, and sausage casings. 
Incidentally, raw cotton normally ac- 
counts for about 75 percent of Egypt’s 
total exports; this item, together with 
rice, onions, refined sugar, cottonseed, 
cottonseed cake, and cottonseed oil con- 
stitutes about 90 percent of total value of 
exports from Egypt. 


Prices Rise As Import Supplies Dwindle 


Sharp increases occurred during 1940 
in prices of most products, particularly of 
imported goods, as local supplies steadily 
declined. The depletion of supplies was 
accentuated by the greater local demand 
occasioned by the presence of large Brit- 
ish military forces. At the same time the 
heavy expenditures by these forces helped 
to offset the decline in national income 
resulting from the loss of tourist traffic. 


Cotton Chief Money Crop—Industry and 
Mining Secondary 


Egypt is predominantly agricultural, 
but more specifically a one-crop coun- 
try—raw cotton being the principal 
money crop. Other leading products in- 
clude onions, cereals, rice, cottonseed, 
cottonseed oil and cake, eggs, and sugar- 
cane. It is interesting to note that al- 
though Egypt has an area of 386,000 


square miles, only about 13,600 are occu- 
pied. As rainfall is scant, irrigation plays 
a prominent role in cultivation, the Nile 
River being the sole source of water sup- 
ply. To conserve the water for use dur- 
ing months when the river is low, large 
sums have been spent on reservoirs and 
dams. 

Industry in Egypt is of relatively small 
importance, and the country is depend- 
ent on imports for the major share of its 
manufactured requirements. Since the 
war, such industries as textiles, glass- 
ware, chemicals, foodstuffs, and cement 
have expanded output, whereas some in- 
dustries, such as silk and rayon, have 
been forced to curtail operations because 
of lack of supplies. 

Chief mineral resources of Egypt are 
petroleum, phosphate rock, and manga- 
nese. Until 1939 petroleum output aver- 
aged around 200,000 metric tons, but in- 
creased substantially in 1939. Produc- 
tion of phosphate rock has been slightly 
over 500,000 tons and manganese iron 
ore close to 200,000 tons annually in re- 
cent years. 


Suez Canal 


The important Suez Canal, which cuts 
through Egypt and connects the Mediter- 
ranean with the Red Sea, enjoyed a 
steady expansion in traffic until the war. 
Since the war transit traffic has dropped 
considerably. In 1938 American vessels 
going through this canal numbered 69 
compared with 95 in 1937. Available 
published data for 1939 show that the 
number of ships calling at Suez (southern 
terminus of canal) registered an increase 
over 1938, whereas vessels calling at Port 
Said (northern terminus) declined. 
While these ships did not pass through 
the canal, they indicate the difficulty of 
getting supplies from Europe and the in- 
crease in commerce with countries within 
the range of the Red Sea, which is now 
available to American steamers. 

Normally, the preponderant part of 
Egypt’s trade is handled by Mediter- 
ranean ports, especially Alexandria; in 
1938 out of a total of 8,790,000 tons pass- 
ing through Egyptian ports, the share of 
the port of Suez was 1,390,000 tons. 


Exchange Restrictions 


In trading with Egypt it should be ob- 
served that foreign exchange restrictions 
have been in effect since September 1939. 
Transactions in foreign exchange other 
than sterling (Egyptian pound is linked 
to sterling) are forbidden unless justified 
by normal needs of commerce and in- 
dustry. This control, however, has ap- 
parently not affected trade with the 
United States. Nevertheless, it should be 
noted that the exchange authorities will 
not approve the opening of letters of 
credit in New York for payment on any 
other basis than upon presentation of 
bill of lading. 
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Malayan Basic Industries Respond to 
American Demand During 1940 


Prepared in the Far Eastern Unit, Division of International Economy 


Business and economic conditions in 
Malaya during 1940 were influenced pri- 
marily by active American demand for 
the two most important Malayan prod- 
ucts, rubber and tin. Despite the loss 
of markets in Europe, increased Wnited 
States demand carried production, ex- 
port, and price levels to record heights. 
Estimated on returns for the first 11 
months of 1940, the combined value of 
rubber and tin shipments exceeded 1939 
by about 75 percent. The two commodi- 
ties accounted for somewhat more than 
80 percent of total Malayan exports, com- 
pared with 71 percent in 1939. 


Wartime Controls and Uncertainties 
Check Boom Tendencies 


Under normal circumstances, such ex- 
pansion in the country’s basic industries 
would have led to boom conditions. 
General prosperity, however, was pre- 
vented by lower prices for most of 
Malaya’s subsidiary products; by wartime 
restrictions on business and trade; and 
by increased costs of labor and import 
materials. The feeling of caution which 
prevailed also was a retarding influence. 
Although purchasing power increased— 
with higher wages and incomes—buying 
was restricted by the limited importa- 
tion of consumption goods. The absence 
of private construction and activities not 
essential to the war effort was a further 
check to investment of surplus funds. 
The restricted business of many import 
firms led to reduced profits and in some 
instances to failures. Substantial profits 
were confined, accordingly, to rubber and 
tin companies—or firms engaged as mid- 
dlemen in the export of those products— 
and to concerns which benefited from 
military contracts. 


Rubber Industry Has Active Year 


For Malaya’s rubber industry 1940 was 
one of the most successful and prosper- 
ous years in its history. Gross exports, 
including reexports of about 220,000 tons 
of rubber from nearby areas, amounted to 
772,730 long tons, a gain of 40 percent 
over the previous year. With the aver- 
age price approximately 21 percent 
higher, rubber shipments increased in 
value from 374,140,840 Straits dollars in 
1939 to appruximately 629,598,600 dollars, 
an advance of 68 percent. (The Straits 


dollar averaged $0.47 in U.S. currency in 
1940, and $0.517 in 1939.) 

Always the leading market for Malayan. 
rubber, the United States consumed 57 
percent of the total exported in 1940, 
compared with 54 percent the previous 
year. Not only were large purchases 





SUMMARY 


Active United States demand for 
Malayan rubber and tin in 1940 car- 
ried production and prices to record 
heights. Combined trade in the 
two commodities exceeded 1939 by 
approximately 75 percent. Gener- 
al prosperity, however, was pre- 
vented by low prices for secondary 
products, increased labor and living 
costs, and wartime restrictions on 
business and trade. Substantial 
profits were confined to rubber and 
tin companies or concerns benefit- 
ing from military contracts. While 
unemployment was virtually elim- 
inated, a wave of strikes necessi- 
tated Government intervention. 
Imports were limited by restrictions 
on trade with nonsterling countries, 
but owing to the loss of European 
sources of supply, imports from the 
United States increased 110 percent 
over 1939. The American market 
was an outlet for over 50 percent of 
Malayan exports in 1940. 











made by the United States Government 
for reserve stocks, but American manu- 
facturers were active buyers throughout 
the year. The rubber market also felt 
the influence of purchases by the British 
Ministry of Supply in fulfillment of terms 
of the cottan-rubber barter agreement 
with the United States. 

Japanese interests were sporadic buy- 
ers, taking a total of 24,090 tons. It is 
believed that most of Japan’s require- 
ments were supplied in 1940 by rubber 
from the Netherlands Indies. 

To meet increasing demand for rubber 
the export quota was raised by the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee 
to 100 percent for the first quarter of 
1941, compared with an average of 83% 
percent for 1940. In view of labor short- 
ages, there is some question as to the 
ability of the Malayan rubber industry 
to meet the larger quota. However, pre- 
vailing high prices are expected to stim- 
ulate more intensive tapping, particularly 
by locally registered concerns whose ex- 
cess profits are not subject to the 100 per- 
cent excess profits tax imposed on sterling 
companies by the British Government. 


United States Consumes 78 Percent of 
Malayan Tin Exports 


Tin exports from British Malaya in 
1940 exceeded the previous year by ap- 


proximately 60 percent in volume and 80 
percent in value, the value of gross ship. 
ments reaching a record high. Total ex- 
ports, including reexports, amounted to 
130,930 long tons compared with 82,099 
in 1939. The United States was a mar- 
ket for 78 percent of the total tin ex. 
ports, compared with 69 percent in 1939, 

Shipments of domestically mined tin, 
amounting to 84,750 tons in 1940, were 


4,180 tons below the export quota per. | 


mitted by the International Tin Restric- 
tion Committee. Inability of nondredg.- 
ing properties to expand production pri- 
marily accounts for the under-exported 
position. By the end of the year, how- 
ever, the industry appeared to be in a 


better position to meet the larger export | 
tonnage, raised to 130 percent of basic _ 


quotas for the first half of 1941, compared 
with an average of 115 percent in 1940, 
Dredges in operation had increased, while 
new mining properties were opened. Dur- 
ing the year labor employed in tin mining 
increased 23 percent and the active power 
of the industry 26 percent. 


Strikes Follow in Wake of Labor Scarcity 
and Increased Living Costs 


With increased labor demand and the 
continued suspension of emigration from 
India, unemployment was virtually elim- 
inated in 1940. In some districts labor 
shortages developed. 

This situation, together with the in- 


creased cost of living, led to a continua- | 


tion of the strike wave initiated shortly 
after the outbreak of war in 1939. By 
mid 1940 strikes were of such proportions 
that legislative measures became neces- 
sary, and a large number of agitators were 
deported. Government measures also 
were taken to control prices of foods con- 
sumed by the laboring population. 


Wartime Trade Controls Tightened 


Trade controls established in Malaya 
after the outbreak of war in 1939 had 
as their three broad objectives: Conser- 
vation of exchange, maintenance of 
adequate stocks of necessary products, 
and sale of those products at reasonable 
prices. Speculative accumulation prior 
to 1940 of import licenses and excessive 
stocks caused a more intensified applica- 
tion of controls early in the year. Among 
other measures, a quota system, designed 
to restrict imports from individual non- 
sterling countries to levels not exceeding 
80 percent of imports from those areas 
in 1938, was adopted. Later, as Euro 
pean sources of supply were cut off, and 

(Continued on p. 132) 
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Yugoslavia: Principal Producing Areas 


S. Goldberg, European Unit, Division of International Economy 


Predominantly an agricultural coun- 
try, about 80 percent of Yugoslavia’s 
population normally engages in farming. 
Leading crops are corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, potatoes, and tobacco. Also impor- 
tant are prunes, grapes, and hemp. Cat- 
tle raising, next in importance, is fol- 
lowed by forestry. These three branches, 
in order, furnish the bulk of exports, 
which are marketed mainly in central 
Europe. 


Trade With “Axis” Exceeds Half of Total 


More than 50 percent of Yugoslavia’s 
foreign trade in recent years has been 
with the Axis powers. This percentage 
increased further when Mediterranean 
shipping was disrupted by Italy’s entry 
into the war. (Total exports in 1939 
were valued at $125,331,000 and imports 
at $107,993,000.) Trade with the United 
States normally has been relatively 
small—-about 5 percent of the total in 
each direction. The United States has 
been the chief source of raw cotton and 
a prominent supplier of automobiles, 
lubricating oils, machinery, and motion- 
picture films. Sales to the United States 
have included substantial quantities of 
crude copper and hops, and, to a lesser 
extent, medicinal plants, sugar beets, 
hides, and skins. 

The country possesses valuable min- 
eral resources—the principal ones now 
exploited including coal, copper, bauxite, 
chrome, lead, zinc, and iron. Bulk of the 
output of these, except coal, is exported. 


Main Farming Regions in Northern 
Provinces 


The agricultural center is in the north- 
ern Provinces of Voivodina and Croatia- 
Slavonia. Northern Serbia, Slovenia, and 
most of Bosnia grow sufficient produce for 
their own local consumption, but Dal- 
matia, central Bosnia, Herzegovina, Mon- 
tenegro, and South Serbia are all de- 
ficient, and must supplement their food 
supply from other sections of the country. 

Cereals cover about 80 percent of the 
area under cultivation; corn is the chief 
crop, followed by wheat; 70 percent of 
the former and 60 percent of the latter 
are grown in Voivodina and Croatia- 
Slavonia; about two-thirds of the barley 
is supplied by Croatia-Slavonia, South 
Serbia, Serbia, and Bosnia; more than 60 
percent of the rye is grown in South 
Serbia, Croatia-Slavonia, and Slovenia; 
about 70 percent of the oat harvest is 
Taised by Croatia-Slavonia, Voivodina, 
and Bosnia; and about 60 percent of the 
rice in South Serbia and Voivodina. 

Other crops include fruits, which grow 
throughout the kingdom. Fully two- 
thirds of the grape production comes 
from Croatia-Slavonia, Dalmatia, and 
Serbia; the plum-growing belt extends 
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Principal Resources, by Provinces 
SLOVENIA 


CROATIA-SLAVONIA VOIVODINA DALMATIA 

Rye Corn Hogs Corn Grapes 
Lead Wheat Horned cattle Wheat Sheep 
Zinc Barley Horses Oats Bauxite 
Tron ore Rye Timber Rice Lignite 
Lignite Oats Lignite Hogs 

Potatoes Hemp Horses 

Grapes Hemp 

Plums 

BOSNIA HERZEGOVINA SERBIA MONTENEGRO 

Barley Sheep Barley Timber? Timber 
Oats Horned cattle Rye Copper Bauxite 
Sheep Horses Grapes Chrome 
Horned cattle Timber Rice Lead 
Horses Lead Opium? Zinc 
Timber Zinc Sheep + Iron ore 
Chrome Lignite Hogs * Black coal 
Lead Horned cattle * Lignite 
Zinc Horses * Hemp 
Iron ore Tobacco* 
Lignite 


1 Major or large share produced or available in South Serbia. 


Copper production center is Bor 
(eastern Serbia). 


from Brod to the Morava River. Fine 
grades of tobacco and opium poppies are 
grown in South Serbia. 


Livestock Industry—Forest Products 


Livestock is the second industry of the 
kingdom, accounting for about 30 per- 
cent of the total exports. Hogs are 
fairly well distributed, with roughly 35 
percent in Croatia-Slavonia, 30 in Serbia, 
and 20 in Voivodina. About 50 percent 


of the sheep are in South Serbia, 20 in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 10 in Dalmatia. 
Serbia leads in horned cattle with about 
30 percent, while Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
Croatia-Slavonia follow with 25 and 20 
percent, respectively. About 35 percent 
of the horses are found in Croatia-Sla- 
vonia, 22 in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 17 in 
Voivodina, and 17 in Serbia. 

Forests cover about 30 percent of the 
entire area; the principal resources are 

(Continued on p. 1381) 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Argentina—The army aircraft fac- 
tory at Cordoba during 1940 completed 
the first of a series of American pursuit 
planes built under license, as well as a 
50-horsepower light plane. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 

@ Brazil—With the aid of imported en- 
gines, instruments, and certain mate- 
rials, private manufacturers during 1940 
produced numerous light airplanes suit- 
able for sport purposes or primary in- 
struction; they hope to turn out 100 more 
in 1941 for aeronautical clubs, the army, 
and private buyers. 

Plans have also been made for Gov- 
ernment factories to produce both en- 
gines and airplanes, and a representa- 
tive was sent to the United States in 
connection with the latter. A private 
local firm already produces parachutes. 
(American Assistant Commercial At- 
taché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Brazil—The Navegacao Aerea Brasil- 
eira, S. A., has acquired three American 
planes. This air line is soon to be estab- 
lished from Rio de Janeiro to Ceara. 
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Automotive Products 


@ Australia—Sales of new motor vehi- 
cles dropped from 72,218 units (60 per- 
cent American) in 1939 to 40,683 units 
(57 percent American) in 1940. This 
decline in sales occurred despite the fact 
that general business conditions in 
Australia have remained good since the 
outbreak of war in September 1939. 

Gasoline rationing was first introduced 
in October 1940, but for several months 
prior thereto the uncertainty of the Gov- 
ernment’s plans with respect to gasoline 
rationing had sharply restricted the sale 
of new vehicles. After September, when 
the actual extent of gasoline rationing 
became known, sales improved consider- 
ably, but they were still much below 
those of the earlier months of 1940. 

While some distributors are now run- 
ning short of new cars, stocks of new 
cars are still substantial in relation to 
the present rate of sales. It appears 
that those stocks, plus imports under the 
reduced quotas, will be sufficient for 
what the Government regards as essen- 
tial requirements. 





PAN AMERICAN EXHIBIT 


Calling attention to Pan Amer- 
ican Day, a wide variety of South 
and Central American products are 
being displayed in the lobby of the 
Commerce Building in Washington. 

Included in the display are 
samples of major export commodi- 
ties of Latin America, as well as 
pieces illustrating native arts and 
crafts in many lines. Among the 
former are foods and beverages; 
the latter include hand-wrought 
silver jewelry and table services, 
copper ware, and a wide assort- 
ment of figurines, statues, hand- 
carved dolls, and similar novelties. 

Textile and fiber products in- 
clude serapes, handbags, shawls 
and scarfs, blankets, straw hats, 
and sandals of woven leather 
thongs. 

Complementing the exhibit of 
products is a representative col- 
lection of the most recent books on 
South American travel and econ- 
omy, together with samples of the 
literature prepared by various Goy- 
ernment agencies on the countries 
below the Rio Grande. An inter- 
esting display of maps showing the 
flora and fauna is also presented. 

The exhibit, which is sponsored 
jointly by the Department of Com- 
merce, the Pan American Union, 
and the Office of the Coordinator 
of Commercial and Cultural Rela- 
tions between the American Re- 
publics, will be open to the public 
until May 3. 











Because of the outlook with respect to 
imports, there is a strong demand at 
present for good used cars, the prices of 
which have increased during recent 
months. It is reported that some traders 
are now buying as many good used cars 
as they can obtain, for resale now or 
later. 

While demand is strong at present for 
replacement parts and garage equip- 
ment, import restrictions thereon have 
stimulated the already well-developed 
industry in Australia engaged in the 
manufacture of such items. 

Business conditions in Australia re- 
main good, and in most lines the volume 
of wholesale and retail trade is still above 
pre-war levels. Many new cars are be- 
ing purchased, but because of gasoline 
rationing the present rate of sales is 
more than 50 percent below the pre-war 
rate. Future business depends largely 


on the extent of gasoline rationing. 
@ Burma.—Stocks of both commercial 
and passenger vehicles continued prac- 


tically nonexistent during the last quarter 
of 1940, with sales often being made far 
in advance of delivery. 

There are no Government resrictions 
on the importation of American commer. 
cial vehicles, but quota regulations on 
American passenger cars continue in ef- 
fect. Under the latter, dealers are al- 
lotted bimonthly quotas in terms of rupee 
value, calculated on the basis of one- 
sixth of 50 percent of their average Sales 
for the 3 years prior to the war. Since 
prices have gone up, this actually repre- 
sents a quota allotment of about 35 per- 
cent of their pre-war sales, in terms of 
number of cars sold. Except for certain 
small models, delivery of English cars, 
which are not subject to import quotas, 
has virtually ceased. 

The outlook for automobile sales js 
doubtful. The Burma market, which in- 
cludes receipts both for local use and for 
exportation to China, can absorb any de- 
liveries which are likely to be made within 
the near future without appreciably di- 
minishing the demand. 

@ Jndia.—A number of factors combined 
to reduce the volume of automotive im- 
ports after June 1940 by approximately 
50 percent as compared with the first half 
of 1940, and by almost the same percent- 
age in comparison with the last 6 months 
of 1939. Important among limiting fac- 
tors was the state of confusion and un- 
certainty which prevailed in business cir- 
cles after June. A further complicating 
factor was the constantly greater diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies from the 
United Kingdom and transporting them 
to India. The result ordinarily would 
have been some increase in imports from 
the United States to offset curtailed re- 





ceipts of British products; but the quota | 
restrictions imposed at the end of May | 


limited imports from the United States 
to approximately 60 percent of those re- 
corded in 1939. The consequence of this 
curtailing of imports in the last 6 months 
was a reduction in total 1940 imports of 


motor vehicles by about 25 percent as | 


compared with receipts in 1939. 

Sales trends, as gaged by registrations, 
were even weaker than indicated by im- 
port returns, the first quarter of 1940 
being the only period in which the volume 
of business approximated that of 1939; 
and even in that period they were far 
from satisfactory, with passenger car and 
truck registrations off by nearly 20 per- 
cent in comparison with the previous 
year and bus sales reduced by over one- 
third. In the second and third quarters 
of 1940 the market was in even worse 
state, with passenger-car sales down one- 
third from 1939 and sales of trucks and 
busses reduced to less than half. This 
weakness persisted in the final quarter 
of the year; although a comparison with 
1939 is not quite so unfavorable, since the 
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final quarter of that year was also unsat- 
isfactory. Business in motorcycles was 
even poorer, with 1940 sales cut to less 
than one-third of the 1939 figure and 
with few transactions after the first quar- 
ter of the year. 

Trends of late 1940 will likely be con- 
tinued during 1941, with American prod- 
ucts more prevalent in the market. How- 
ever, sales opportunities will be strictly 
limited by the quotas, and it is authori- 
tatively estimated that the total number 
of vehicles imported from the United 
States in 1941 will approximate 60 per 
cent of the 1940 figures. Under these 
conditions, with business sentiment in 
Ind‘a improving somewhat at the turn 
of the year, the 1941 automotive market 
in India is expected to be decidedly short 
of supplies in relation to demand. 

During the latter half of 1940, events 
in Europe eliminated from the Indian 
market all competition with United States 
and Canadian business in passenger cars 
and taxicabs except that originating in 
Great Britain. 

Business in motortrucks and busses in 
India is normally led by American prod- 
ucts, with two mass-production lines ac- 
counting for a large proportion of the 
total business. This concentration of 
the market became even more pro- 
nounced during 1940. Comparative reg- 
istration figures during the first half of 
1940 indicate a sharp reduction in sales 
of both trucks and busses, especially in 
the second quarter of the year, when the 
decline as compared with 1939 was more 
than 50 percent. Considerable improve- 
ment took place in the market for busses 
in the third quarter, but sales of trucks 
fell to new lows, and the upward reac- 
tion in the closing months of the year 
was of extremely modest proportions. 

Motorcycles from the United States 
have never obtained more than a negligi- 
ble place in the Indian market and have 
benefited little as a consequence of the 
almost complete lack of competition in 
1940 from other makes. German prod- 
ucts, which were gaining rap dly in 1939, 
are now eliminated completely; and, al- 
though imports of British units were 
severely restricted under war conditions, 
especially during the second half of 1940, 
military purchases are believed to have 
been quite heavy. 

The Indian market for parts and ac- 
cessories was supplied to an increasing 
extent during the last half of 1940 by 
the United States. German competition 
was entirely absent, and Japanese busi- 
ness has been on the decrease for some 
time. Consumer demand for all types 
of parts and accessories was noticeably 
weak during the second half of 1940, 
reflecting the conditions wh'c’ effec‘ed 
business in all automotive products dur- 
ing the period. Garages and repair 
Shops reported a distinct falling cff in 
volume of servicing operations, as motor- 
ists tended to postpone purchases of 
Spare parts and accessories other than 
those of urgent necessity. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


@ Iraqg—tThe financial and economic 
condition of Iraq was generally good dur- 
ing 1940. However, the automotive trade 
was not so active, and prices were high 
enough to indicate a certa’n amount of 
war profiteering. Sales of passenger 
cars to private individuals were only one- 
half of those of 1939, and of trucks only 
one-fifth. 

The market for passenger cars during 
1940 was poor, and sales were much bhe- 
low the average of recent years. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1940, 297 new 
passenger cars were registered, as com- 
pared with 553 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939. Imports totaled 254 units 
in 1940 and 581 in 1939. Competition 
from European cars was practically non- 
existent. 

The used-car situation was good; sec- 
ond-hand cars commanded high prices, 
and distributors state that they have 
none unsold in their garages. 

During the first 10 months of 1940, 60 
new trucks were registered, compared 
with 214 in the like period of 1939. 
Truck imports for commercial purposes 
numbered 139 in 1940 and 214 in 1939. 
The Iraq Army purchased a number of 
American trucks, which are not included 
in the official registration figures. 
Trucks on sale in this market were ex- 
clusively American. At the end of 1940 
no trucks were in stock, but it is esti- 
mated that at least 120 are on order in 
the United States. The demand was 
princ’pally for trucks of 1'2- and 2-ton 
capacity. The stake body which is man- 
ufactured in Iraq is the most popular 
type. 

The motorcycle trade continued in the 
hands of British concerns. Business 
during the year was poor; only three 
motorcycles were imported during the 
calendar year 1940, compared with 103 
in 1939. Future sales of motorcycles are 
expected to be restricted to the require- 
ments of the military or police au’ hori- 
ties, who have standardized on British 
motorcycles. It is possible that if Brit- 
ish motorcycles are not available, they 
will turn to the Un‘ted States for their 
recu'rements. 

The business in replacement parts and 

accessories was excellent in 1940. Due 
to complications arising from ob‘aining 
dollar exchange, difficulty in opening 
credits, and belated deliver’es, distribu- 
tors complain that they do not have 
sufficient stocks at their disposal to sat- 
isfy local requirements. Imports of au- 
tomobile parts during 1940 were almost 
exc'usively from the United States. 
H@ Sweden.—Sales of passenger cars and 
taxicabs numbered 722 in the last 6 
months of 1940, compared with 10,555 in 
the like period of 1939. Most of the 
scales in 1940 were made to the military 
authorities. 

Of passenger-car and tax'cab registra- 
tions during the last half of 1940, 506 
percent were American makes, against 36 
percent for the like period of 1939. The 
only Swedish manufacturer of passenger 
cars, Aktb. Volvo, has taken advantage 
of present conditions to increase its share 
of the sales from only 6 percent during 
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July-December 1939 to 33.6 percent dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1940, and 
now ranks second after total American 
registrations. Of the 722 passenger cars 
registered during the last 6 months of 
1940, 473 (66 percent) were equipped 
with producer-gas units. 

Although not so seriously affected by 
present conditions, sales of trucks num- 
bered only 4,204 units in the last 6 
months of 1940; as compared with 5,016 
in the second half of 1939. Sales of 
busses declined to 110 from 204. Of the 
busses, Swedish manufacturers delivered 
91 during July-December 1940, and 183 
during January—December 1939. Amer- 
ican makes accounted for 1,541 in the 
second half of 1940, and 3,050 in the 
like period of 1939. Swedish makes in- 
creased to 2,214 units from 1,760, and 
German makes to 553 from 246. 

Reliable trade sources estimate that 
about 800 motorcycles were sold in the 
latter half of 1940, all to the military 
authorities. Because of gasoline restric- 
tions, private buyers are out of the mar- 
ket. Nearly all of the motorcycles sold 
have been of the German D. K. W. make. 
A smaller part has consisted of the Brit- 
ish B. S. A., but the difficulty of getting 
spare parts for English motorcycles has 
given the German make the lead. 

Sale of parts and accessories continued 

unimportant during the latter half of 
1940, as the operation of private cars and 
trucks since May 1940 has been greatly 
curtailed. 
@ United Kingdom.—The cumulative ef- 
fect of the Government ban on sales of 
new automobiles in Great Britain, in 
force since Ju'y 1940, has been a steady 
appreciation in used-car values, accord- 
ing to reports in the local press. Used 
cars of recent origin, in good condition, 
are now bringing considerably more than 
their list price when new. Values pre- 
vailing 12 months ago have in numerous 
instances been doubled, and the increas- 
ing wartime stringency of supply is held 
to foreshadow still higher used-car price 
levels. The fear is now being expressed 
by dealers and users that, unless some 
control is enforced, the peak ultimately 
reached may be accepted as a criterion 
of values when the automobile industry 
returns to a peacetime basis. 


Bristles and Furs 
Hong Kong Bristle Trade in 1940 


@ Most bristie shipments through Hong 
Kong during 1940 were for Chinese Gov- 
arnment acecunt. Bristles exported from 
Hong Kong are usually of the black vari- 
ety. Normally only Hong Kong and 
Yunnan bristles entered the trade, but 
sirce the cu break of S'no-Japanese hos- 
tilities Chungking bristles have been ex- 
ported through Hong Kong, occasionally 
in substantial quantities. 


Grading Methods 


Churgking bristles are sold according 
to length from rifing to 6 inches, ad- 
vancing one-quarter inch per grade. 
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The following are the percentages for 
the usual assortment: 








Grade | Percent ! Grade | Percent 
| | z 
Riflings___.______| 25 || 414 inch.___.. 2 
24% inch____- ad 15 || 44% inch_____- -| 112 
2% inch._.._____| 12 || 4% inch..______| 14 
284 inch === | 11 || 5 inch... | ly 
eee. 10 || 5% inch__ \% 
_ “See 8 | 5% inch_- 3 4 
3% inch___.______} 6 || 5% inch_______-| y 
3% inch. _______| 4|| 6inch...___- ly 
3 


RE 





Hong Kong bristles are classified under 
“A,” 7,” .” “Extra Long” and “Dou- 
ble Extra Long” and are sold according 
to sample. 

Bristles are graded further according 
to color, the white being more valuable 
than the black. 


Price Trends 


Prices declined in the second quarter 
of 1940 and non-Government buyers both 
in America and Europe deferred pur- 
chases. Sellers were apparently not in 
possession of large stocks and did not 
materially drop their “asking” quota- 
tions in spite of the very small turnover. 
Representatives of the Chinese Govern- 
ment in Hong Kong appeared to control 
the market in the second half of the 
year. For a short time, goods were pur- 
chased by sealed bids, but this method 
did not work and was discontinued in 
August because some successful tender- 
ers suffered losses through inability to 
find buyers willing to purchase at prices 
that would yield a profit. 

Local wholesale prices per picul of 
13343 pounds of Chungking black bristles 
No. 17 usual assortment at the begin- 
ning of 1940 were around $266 (U. S. 
currency) and were relatively steady for 
the first quarter. Prices dropped 26 per- 
cent during the second quarter, continu- 
ing to be low until September, then rose 
to approximately $225 and later in De- 
cember to $269. 

Yunnan bristles were approximately 10 
percent below Chungking prices. 


Stocks 


Stocks in Hong Kong were below nor- 
mal during the first half of 1940, and 
were held mainly by representatives of 
the Chinese Government. In July stocks 
amounted to 1,500 piculs but declined to 
700 by the end of September. Imports 
during the third quarter were small but 
exports and reexports large. At the end 
of December 1940, however, Hong Kong 
stocks of Chungking bristles were esti- 
mated to be 2,500 piculs (about 333,250 
pounds), the increase being attributed to 
the fact that arrivals in December were 
larger than usual. 


Outlook 


Bristles originating mainly in Szech- 
wan Province, China, are being exported 
principally by two routes—via Rangoon 
and via Hong Kong. In December some 
bristles were received at Hong Kong from 
Rangoon and were resold. In the local 
market operations of independent deal- 
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ers are having a depressing influence on 
prices, which are dominated by Chinese 
Government agency quotations. 

No difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining shipping space, as bristles are 
a valuable and non-bulky commodity. 

Considerable irregularity in receipts 
and quantities available is reflected in 
conflicting market reports and the out- 
look for the trade is uncertain. 


Furs 


@ IJndia.—Persian lambskins from Af- 
ghanistan exported to the United States 
through Karachi (India) during 1940 
totaled 8,640 bales containing 1,947,629 
skins and valued at $12,430,063, (U. S. 
currency), of which 6,446 bales (1,372,319 
skins) at $10,683,325 represented con- 
signed merchandise shipped by the Shir- 
kats (monopolies) controlled by the 
Afghan National Bank (a Government 
institution) and sent to the trading 
agency of the Afghan Government in 
New York. Of each year’s crop of Per- 
sian lambskins (estimated at approxi- 
mately 800,000 skins), the Government 
takes about three-fourths and has first 
choice; the remainder is left for the pri- 
vate traders who are permitted to buy 
from the various Shirkats but not from 
the owners of the flocks or dealers direct. 

In 1940 exports of such shipments of 
purchased skins by private traders to the 
United States amounted to 2,194 bales 
(575,310 skins) valued at $1,745,738. Di- 
rect exports of Persian lambskins to the 
United States from Afghanistan through 
the port of Karachi began in the last 
quarter of 1939 when 1,909 bales (404,000 
skins) valued at $2,772,132 were shipped. 

Exports of other fur skins to the United 
States from Karachi in 1940 were small 
and included the following: Kid and 
lamb (other than Persian), $20,512; fox, 
$10,451; marten, $1,882; lynx, $424, and 
other fur skins of wild animals, $22,973— 
a total of $56,242. 


Chemicals 


Chemical Trade and Industry of Brazil 


@ Following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe in September 1939 the chemical 
trade of Brazil became disorganized and 
continued abnormal for the remainder 
of that year. 

When it appeared in the first half of 
1940 that the war would be a long one 
and the usual German sources would be 
cut off from Brazil, there was overbuying. 
In July, 1940, however, business com- 
menced to decline and import commit- 
ments for the remainder of the year were 
reduced. During that period large stocks 
of chemicals were placed on the local 
market. German chemicals of all kinds, 
however, continued to be held in ware- 
houses. Prices for German commodities 
were about the same as those of similar 
American goods. 

Preliminary statistics indicate that im- 
ports of chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
coal-tar dyes into Brazil during 1940, 
were, on the basis of value, about 8 per- 
cent under the 1939 figure. 
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New Developments 


The I. G. Farbenindustrie, which in 
1939 imported a 3- to 4-year supply of dyes 
from Germany has been investing pro- 
ceeds from these sales in Brazilian securi- 
ties; in December 1939, it bought the 
caustic soda and chlorine plant at 
Alcantara. 

The trend in Brazil continues to be 
to establish and/or expand local indus- 
tries to supply the domestic market with 
goods formerly imported from Europe, 
A plant for making plastics from coffee 
has been started and another is pro- 
jected. A caustic soda factory may be 
established within the next 2 or 3 years 
by the Imperial Chemical Co. (British), 
Solvay Process (Belgian), and American 
interests. A cellulose and wood pulp 
plant is being erected in the southern 
Parana pine region expected to be in 
operation in 1941. Another company 
has been formed to make cellulose, wood 
pulp and, for the first time in Brazil, 
newsprint. 


Most Medicinal Requirements are 
Produced Locally 


The 452 registered laboratories in 
Brazil are said to meet 90 percent of 
the demand for pharmaceuticals and bio- 
logicals. Of these laboratories, 44 are 
foreign-owned and a considerable num- 
ber of the rest are owned by the gov- 
ernment. 

Textile soaps, chrome colors, and pen- 
etrating oils are now being produced 
locally from domestic ingredients. 

Sodium silicate is also being produced 
locally but is not used extensively as a 
filler in the manufacture of soap at pres- 
ent because the low price of wood rosin 
from the United States permits use of 
that product for the purpose. 


Trade Trends in 1940 


Heavy chemicals were received rather 
regularly from England during 1940 and 
through February 1941. Formerly stocks 
for about 4 months were maintained but 
more recently stocks for about 8 months’ 
requirements have been stored. Only 
one shipment of heavy chemicals has 
thus far been lost in transit; another 
was salvaged to a large extent in a Eu- 
ropean port. 

Alkalies have been arriving from the 
United States as usual; one importer, 
however, is limiting his regular sOap and 
glass clients to their customary pur- 
chases. Zinc oxide is being received reg- 
ularly from England at the rate of about 
50 tons monthly but reserve stocks are 
low. 


Medicinals Being Exported to United 
States 


The production of pharmaceuticals, 
proprietary medicines and medicinal 


specialties increased sufficiently to permit 
exports to Argentina, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Mexico, and the United States, 
Many of these exports are the products 
of branch establishments of foreign con- 
The sale of domestic raw ma- 


cerns. 
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terials for the manufacture of these 
medicinal products is definitely on the 
increase. Imports of vitamins are de- 
creasing but materials for the manufac- 
ture of the vitamin products have in- 
creased greatly. (American Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro.) 


The Polish Industry and Trade of 
Mexico 


@ Domestic manufacturers now supply 
most of the shoe polishes and cleaners 
consumed in this country. Locally made 
products are somewhat inferior in qual- 
ity in comparison with the imported 
ones; but, owing to the low prices asked 
for the domestic items, they command the 
largest sale. Improvement in the qual- 
ity of these locally made polishes has 
been reported during recent years. 

Shoe polishes and cleaners consumed 
annually in Mexico reach a value of 
almost $100,000, and of this total more 
than 90 percent is supplied by local 
sources. Retail sales of shoe polish were 
favorable during the third quarter of 
1940, but declined during the closing 
months of the year. Production was 
fairly well maintained throughout 1940. 
The United Kingdom continued to sup- 
ply the largest part of the imports dur- 
ing 1940, accounting for 75 percent of 
the total in that year. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Mexico City.) 


Chemical Import Trade of the 
Philippines 


@ An increase of 27 percent in imports 
of chemicals and allied products into the 
Phil ppine Islands in 1940, to a total of 
$23,452,600 pesos ($11,725,000) from 18,- 
511,000 ($9,200,000) in 1939, is indicated 
by preliminary statistics. The improve- 
ment was made chiefly in the fertilizer 
class, which was trebled in value to 
6,966,000 pesos ($3,483,000) in 1940 as 
compared with 1939. Total values of 
the other groups changed slightly. Im- 
ports of the group “Chemicals, medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations” were 
valued at 3,663,300 pesos; of “Soap and 
toilet preparations,” at 2,587,800 pesos; 
and of “Pigments and paints,” at 1.950,- 
200 pesos. Details regarding countries 
of origin and quantities of the individual 
commodities comprising these classes are 
not available at this time, but it is prob- 
able that the United States continued to 
supply the greater part of these imports. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


Exports Higher in February 


@ Exports of electrical equipment during 
February 1941 were valued at $10,919,912, 
an increase of 3 percent from the Febru- 
ary 1940 total of $10,597,343 but a de- 
crease of 16.6 percent from the January 
1941 total of $13,096,670. 

Exports for the first 2 months of 1941 
totaled $24,016,582, compared with $21,- 
211,623 and $14,665,798 (percentage in- 
creases of 13.2 and 63.7), respectively, for 
the corresponding periods of 1940 and 
1939. 

Foreign shipments of radio equipment 
in February were declared at $1,705,597, a 
decrease of 4.9 percent from the previous 
month’s total of $1,793,953. Receiving 
sets sold to export markets were valued 
at $833,248, a decrease of 8.7 percent from 
the January valuation of $913,224. 

Sales of telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment, including telephone instruments 
and other telephone equipment, were val- 
ued at $369,417, a decrease of 9.9 percent 
from the January figure of $410,026. 

Shipments abroad of rubber-covered 
wire were valued at $254,102, a decrease 
of 41.8 percent from the January total of 
$437,029. Exports of other insulated cop- 
per wire were valued at $562,332, com- 
pared with $506,715, an increase of 10.9 
percent. 

Steam-turbine generator sets, 500 kilo- 
watts and larger, had total exports in 
February of  $401,407—the largest 
monthly total for this classification in 
several years. January exports of this 
item totaled $11,010. 

Shipments of electric household refrig- 
erators to foreign destinations were de- 
clared at $696,663 in February, an increase 
of 24.3 percent from the January total of 
$560,423. February shipments of com- 
mercial refrigerators up to 1 ton were 
186 percent below the January total of 
$84,320, with a figure of $68,660. Sales of 
electric refrigerator parts to foreign mar- 
kets in February totaled $363,583, com- 
pared with $297,625 for the preceding 
month, an increase of 22.1 percent. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


B Sweden.—Sweden exported 6,000 live 
cattle and 2,000 hogs during 1940, ac- 
cording to a recent statement of the 
Swedish Food Commissioner; the hogs 
were shipped to Finland during October 
and November. The shipments of cattle, 
the Commissioner said, had practically 
no effect on normal domestic meat con- 
sumption. 

Stocks of raw materials necessary for 
the manufacture of margarine, it was 
stated, are relatively ample; and by the 
time they are exhausted, it is expected 
that domestic oilseed cultivation will 
yield a substantial amount of margarine 
raw materials. These domestic sources 
are scheduled to yield their maximum 
late in 1942. 

Through the Red Cross, 10,000 tons of 
grain were exported from Sweden to Fin- 
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land and 150 tons of grain and flour to 
other countries during 1940. Sweden 
imported, in the same period, 38,000 tons 
of oats (chiefly from the Soviet Union), 
about 60,000 tons of rye, and 34,000 tons 
of wheat. 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


™@ Imports of coffee into the United 
States during March at 264,532,000 
pounds brought the 6-month cumulative 
total since October 1, 1940, up to 66.1 
percent of the year’s quota provided in 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement. 

The 6-month total of 1,389,701,000 
pounds since the beginning of the mar- 
keting season compares with 1,113,553,- 
000 pounds imported during the compa- 
rable period a year ago and 1,037,270,000 
pounds 2 years ago. Although complete 
statistics on stocks are not available, it 
is apparent that while some of these im- 
ports were absorbed in increased con- 
sumption, a considerable part of the 
larger imports went into the building up 
of visible and invisible stocks. 

The Inter-American Coffee Agreement 
provides that all coffee imported since 
October 1, 1940, shall be charged against 
the initial import quotas, totaling 2,103,- 
188,400 pounds from all sources, which 
this Government undertakes to establish 
under the agreement. The joint resolu- 
tion to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement has been passed by 
Congress and will become effective when 
signed by the President. 

Venezuela is the only country thus far 

to exceed the quota. In accordance with 
the terms of the agreement, coffee en- 
tered from any participating country in 
excess of its quota will be deducted from 
that country’s quota in the ensuing quota 
year. 
@ Brazil—The improved cocoa situation 
in Bahia, which had its beginning in 
February, was maintained during March, 
as far as the influence of prices obtain- 
able from New York was concerned. 

Exports of Bahia cocoa from Bahia 
and Ilheos during February totaled 92,- 
408 bags (27,100 from Ilheos). Arrivals 
during February totaled 111,934 bags 
(71,917 in February 1940). 


Exports of Cocoa Beans From the State 
of Bahia, Brazil 


[Bags of 60 kilograms] 














February 
Destination | | 

| 1940 | 1941 
Uruguay | Smads : 1, 000 
United States 4, 000 1 82, 000 
Argentina 3, 750 | 6, 683 
Colombia 725 | 1, 250 
Chile 100 
Brazil (other States) _ - er) 9, 360 1, 375 
Other countries 57, 188 |__- ‘ 

Total__- .| 75,023 | 92, 408 





1 New York, 81,000; San Francisco, 1,000. 


Shippers state that the 1940-41 crop 
year will end with a total production of 
2,000,000 bags, but it is too early for 
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accurate forecasts of the 1941-42 crop. 
Weather conditions in the cocoa zones 
are reported by shippers to be very good. 
(American Consulate, Bahia.) 

@ India.—The British Ministry of Food 
will purchase 272,000,000 pounds of In- 
dian tea in the year ended March 31, 
1942, according to a recent press report, 
confirmed in trade circles. Estates in 
North India will supply about 225,000,000 
pounds, including 1,000,000 pounds of 
tea dust. 

The British Government’s takings in 
1941-42 will be considerably smaller than 
those in the current period, which to- 
taled 327,000,000 pounds. Shipping dif- 
ficulties are largely responsible for the 
decision to curtail purchases, despite the 
fact that tea heads the list of commodi- 
ties which receive preference in the allo- 
cation of ocean freight space. 

The terms of the 1941-42 contracts 
have not yet been made public, but no 
great change from those effective in the 
preceding period is likely. Tenders are 
to be called for in the near future. 


Fish and Products 


B® Ecuador.—mThe outlook for sales of sar- 
dines from the United States is promising. 
Total annual imports of canned fish 
(principally sardines) average about $66,- 
600 in value, and are largely from the 
United States. The war in Europe pre- 
cludes Spanish and Italian competition, 
while the high import duty on Japanese 
goods entering Ecuador prohibits im- 
ports of canned foods from that coun- 
try. (American Consulate General, 
Guayaquil.) 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Cuba—Indications are that Cuba’s 
pineapple export trade during the current 
year will be on about the same level as in 
1939, when shipments totaled 1,169,544 
crates and 1,600,000 pounds of bulk pine- 
apples. Exports during 1940 amounted 
to 1,027,609 crates and 3,700,000 pounds 
of bulk fruit. Most of the crated pine- 
apples are shipped to the United States, 
with the bulk fruit going largely to Cana- 
dian canneries. Local trade sources es- 
timate that about 120 carloads of pine- 
apples will be shipped to canneries during 
1941. The increasing demand for Cuban 
canned pineapple in the American mar- 
ket is a factor which may possibly curtail 
exports of fresh fruit this year. 

Owing to the favorable growing con- 
ditions during the past 2 months, the 
Cuban pineapple crop is expected to ma- 
ture somewhat earlier this year than in 
1940, when cold weather retarded growth 
by at least 3 weeks. 


Grain and Products 


@Uniloads of rice from the mainland 
during the week ended March 29 con- 
sisted of 1,066,500 pounds of cleaned rice, 
and 414,900 pounds of paddy. Califor- 
nia rough and milled markets were re- 
ported strong, with some local sales of 
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California Japan at $4.125 per 100 
pounds, and No. 1 paddy at $1.755, f. o. b. 
shipping point. (Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Honolulu.) 

@ The rice market in Puerto Rico was 
quiet during the week ended April 5, 
chiefly as a result of the further ad- 
vance in prices quoted by mills. Sales 
were negligible. Stocks at present are 
believed to be normal; however, some 
brokers believe that Puerto Rico may be 
overstocked by June. Trading among 
wholesalers is active. Several smaller 
houses are endeavoring to buy for specu- 
lative purposes, according to three lead- 
ing brokers. 

Prices (per pocket of 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Puerto Rican ports) on April 5 were: 
California Japan rice, Extra Choice, 
$4.55, via Gulf ports: Southern rices, 
Blue Rose, $5 to $5.25. 

Arrivals during the week ended March 

29 consisted of 45,199 pockets, all from 
the Southern States. (Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce.) 
@ Cuba.—The demand for American rice 
declined abruptly during the week ended 
April 2, partly as a result of further up- 
ward price adjustments, in view of the 
generally heavy purchases during recent 
weeks by many importers at prices below 
current quotations, and partly as the re- 
sult of additional offerings of important 
quantities of South American grains at 
prices apparently attractive to the local 
trade. The limited buying interest ex- 
hibited in North American rice was con- 
fined principally to occasional small lots 
of medium-quality long grains for early 
and midsummer shipment. 

Sales scarcely exceeded 25,000 pockets, 
well scattered by types and grades, ac- 
cording to the trade. A small majority 
of takings were of Rexoras, 30 to 50 per- 
cent broken, at $5.50 to $5.25. Some 
Prolifics, also 30 to 50 percent broken, 
were disposed of at $4.30 to $4.15. Single 
lots of mixed long grains, 25 percent 
broken, and Southern Japans, 10 percent 
broken, brought $4.60 and $4.20, respec- 
tively; one parcel of largely broken short 
grains was reportedly sold at $3.75. A 
few thousand Rexora and Nira seeds for 
domestic planting were placed with the 
Cuban Ministry of Agriculture at $4.45 
for both types. (These prices are all 
per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

The feature of the week was the re- 
ported sale of considerable quantities of 
Ecuadoran rice, variously estimated at 
50,000 to 90,000 pockets of 100 Spanish 
pounds each (100 Spanish pounds equals 
101.43 pounds avoirdupois). As con- 
trasted with the recent sale of around 
10,000 pockets of old-crop Ecuador rice 
for immediate shipment at a reported 
$3.35 per 100 Spanish pounds, c. i. f. Ha- 
bana, sales during the week were of new- 
crop grains of a type similar to Rexora 
and Saigon rice, 10 to 15 percent broken, 
for shipment during June-August, at 
$3.48 to $3.55 per 100 Spanish pounds, 
c.i.f. Habana. Current offerings of ad- 
ditional amounts of similar grains are 
said to be on the basis of $3.70 to $3.80. 

Oriental grains remained completely 
inactive, according to dealers. The 
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Burma market was reported as firmer, 
while Siam Super was nominally quoted 
at 16s. 9d. per hundredweight (112 
pounds avoirdupois), f. o. b. shipping 
point, with freight facilities extremely 
scarce. Arrivals during the week in.- 
cluded slightly over 7,000 bags of old, 
hard, patna rice received from Calcutta, 
Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period March 27-April 2, 
1941, inclusive, totaled 27,000 pockets 
(1,230,321 kilograms) of American rice 
and 7,181 sacks (734,468 kilograms) of 
Oriental rice. 
@ Germany.—lIt is reported in the Ger- 
man press that in late weeks factory 
kitchens throughout the country have 
received, for the first time, a special 
allotment of ‘Vollsoja,” a soybean flour 
formerly reserved almost exclusively for 
the army. The soybean is highly valued 
in Germany as a supplier of fat and pro- 
tein. The ‘“Vollsoja” flour is said to have 
over 85 percent pure food substance and 
is so concentrated that unmixed soy 
dishes are not prepared; the flour is used 
only to supplement other foods. It is 
stated by German authorities that the 
addition of only a few grams of the soy- 
bean flour is sufficient to increase per- 
ceptibly the satiating power of other 
foods. 


Livestock 


@ France—Cattle raising has always 
played an important role in Alsace and 
Lorraine, with their fertile soils and ex- 
tensive meadows. Before the outbreak 
of war, these districts reported 106,000 
milk cows, 43,000 horses, 132,000 pigs, and 
40,000 sheep. As a consequence of the 
evacuation, which began in 1939 and 
continued to May 1940, some 21,000 
horses, 52,000 cows, 37,000 oxen, 57,000 
pigs, 14,000 sheep, 5,000 goats, and 350,- 
000 head of poultry were lost to the 
Germans, according to the Berlin press. 

At the end of November 1940, about 
7,000 horses had been brought in from 
other parts of France and another 4,000 
from Denmark. Some 7,000 cows were 
brought from other parts of France, and 
another 7,000 from Germany; also 4,500 
pigs from Denmark and Germany. One 
of the great difficulties to be overcome is 
the lack of fodder, Which limits the 
amount of livestock that can be kept. 

Thus far, the farmers have been sup- 
plied with animals free of charge; how- 
ever, the stock distributed will be taken 
into account when indemnification for 
war damages is_ paid. Considerable 
amounts of fodder, fertilizer, and agri- 
cultural implements have been supplied 
by Germany to the farmers of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ French Indochina.—Shipments to 
France of 1,826 kilograms of white and 
1,331 kilograms of black pepper during 
the first half of December were the only 
pepper exports from French Indochina 
during the August—-December period of 
1940. 
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During the first half of January, 22,940 
kilograms of white and 51,836 kilograms 
of black pepper were sent to France. 
Exports in January 1940 totaled 84,575 
kilograms of white (79,576 France), and 
241,036 kilograms (155,734 France) of 
black. 

Exports of white pepper during 1940 
totaled 739,676 kilograms (720,868 
France), compared with 1,172,581 kilo- 
grams (1,113,661 France) during 1939. 
Black pepper exported during those 
years totaled 2,387,154 kilograms (2,101,- 
516 France), and 3,285,088 kilograms 
(1,928,548 France, and 173,774 United 
States and Cuba), respectively. 

Satisfactory rains would indicate a 
good average crop of rather heavy pep- 
per, the first estimates of which are 175,- 
000 piculs, or approximately 4,800 metric 
tons. Some transactions in this new 
crop have already been made for delivery 
in March and April at prices lower than 
prices now quoted for spot merchandise 
(6 to 8 piasters less per 100 kilograms). 

Stocks on January 1, 1941, were re- 
ported at about 1,500 to 1,600 metric 
tons. To this figure should be added 
stocks of exporters, which totaled or ex- 
ceed 1,000 tons, as a result of the total 
cessation of exports from June 1940. It 
is believed, however, that following the 
January exports, stocks are now small. 

A leading exporter reported in Janu- 

ary that it would not be possible to ex- 
port large quantities of pepper, since 
stockholders would take losses if they ac- 
cepted prices quoted them by exporters, 
as prices paid pepper growers were be- 
lieved to be as high as 47 to 55 piasters 
per 100 kilograms. However, with the 
possibility of some shipment to France, 
the situation improved. 
@ Germany—A census report recently 
made public in Germany states that 52 
kinds of medicinal and spice plants were 
cultivated in Germany (including Aus- 
tria and the Sudetenland) in 1940, on an 
area of 4,906 hectares, an increase of 64 
percent compared with the area under 
cultivation in Germany proper (Alt- 
reich) in the preceding year. 


Cultivation of Spices in Germany During 








1940 
~ Greater 
Old Reich Germany 
Iten 
1939 1940 1940 
Tlectares Hectares Hectares 
Caraway 966. OS 2, 651. 65 2, 723. 98 
Marjoram 435. 58 182. 78 483. 63 
Coriander 117.03 160.08 183. 89 
Dill 118. 76 174. 14 176. 52 
Fennel 127. 47 68, 23 85.05 
Thyme 17. 56 62. 93 63. 94 
sage 32. 19 36. 36 36. 45 
Sweet basil 4,82 23. 72 23. 88 
Paprika. . 40 8, 98 20. 72 
Sugar 
@ Egypt.—The statistical position of 


sugar in Egypt as of October 31, 1940, 
and estimated figures as of October 31, 
1941, are shown by the following figures 
from the Société Generale des Sucreries 
et de la Raffinerie d’Egypt, at Cairo. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Raw Refined 


Item Sugar sugar 





Final figures, season starting Nov. 
1, 1939: Tons Tons 











Stocks on Nov. 1, 1939___-___- 48, 796 9, 533 
Production, 1939-40 season__-.-| 159,847 |._--- ie 
Imports Pes, als ER of Ape 
Raw sugar refined mes ERIS 
Production of refined sugar___- hea 238, 244 
Consumption in Egypt- ---- 343 132, 097 
Exports Fa asble leee RaE eck 5 coh mare 103, 339 
Stocks on Oct. 31, 1940_- -- 55, 092 12, 341 

Estimates, season starting Nov. 1, 

1941: 
Stocks on Nov. 1, 1940. | 55,092 | 12,341 
Production, 1940-41 season..-.| 175, 000 a tee 
Imports__- ah deboeane aaa’ () (4) 
Raw sugar refined...._______--| ye ee : 
Production of refined sugar_-__-|-.....---- 202, 606 
Consumption in Egypt- ------| 400 139, 600 
Exports : : | 68, 600 
Stocks on Oct. 31, 1941__- | 23,798 | 7, 341 
1 Not available. 
sia U. S. EXPORTS 
1941 
WHEAT 


FEBRUARY “i at ie oe ee Coat 
Hk Th Wik 
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EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 200,000 BUSHELS 


Hardware Plumbing and 
Heating 


@ United States exports of hardware 
and allied lines during February were 
valued at $5,177,209, a decline of 1 percent 
from January, but an increase of 18 
percent over February 1940, according to 
preliminary data. 

Comparisons of February 1941 exports 
with those of February 1940 for the vari- 
ous items in this classification show that 
abrasives and plumbing fixtures and 
equipment were the only two classes to 
register declines—21 percent for each. 

Cutlery exports recorded the largest 
advance, rising to more than double the 
shipments of a year ago, and were 63 
percent above those of January 1941. 
This item was second in volume to hand 
tools, which showed a decline of 17 per- 
cent from the previous month, but an 
increase of 19 percent over February 
1940. 

Exports of chains during February in- 
creased 80 percent over those of a year 
ago, but declined 13 percent from the 
preceding month; exports of tin cans 
increased 60 percent over those of a year 
ago, and 12 percent over January 1941. 

Details follow: 





February 
Item ames i 
1940 =| 1941 


ae | 
Hand tools .| $1, 378, 491 |$1, 638, 258 


Cutlery 319, 582 | 708, 830 
Abrasives A i 863, 433 680, 580 
Builders’ and other hardware - - -} 495, 055 628, 184 
Chains a ae = 195,620 | 351, 676 
Cooking and heating equipment. | 301,872 | 323,026 
Plumbing fixtures and equip- | 

ment a RN ES EN 401,894 | 318, 160 
Table and kitchen utensils___--- 169, 040 199, 217 
2 ner 84,498 | 134,999 
Lamps and lanterns ie 95,402 | 118,128 
Scales and balances --------.--- 70, 247 | 76, 151 


i aiivciiennnhsrcpiante -| 4,375, 134 | 5,177, 209 
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@ Australia.—The importation of cutlery 
into Australia from the United States or 
other nonsterling countries has been 
prohibited since April 1940. A part of 
the demand is now being met by the 
seven manufacturers of cutlery in Aus- 
tralia; the rest is coming from the United 
Kingdom. 
@ China.—The Shanghai Gas Company, 
Ltd., a large British corporation, has a 
monopoly on supplying gas for lighting 
and heating in the International Settle- 
ment and the French Concession of 
Shanghai. The gas company rents or 
sells to its customers water heaters and 
other gas-consuming apparatus, most of 
which it manufactures or assembles in 
its own workshops. The company im- 
ports certain parts but it is understood 
that it seldom purchases complete units. 
Gas heaters, or “geysers,” as they are 
called in the Far East, were commonly 
used a decade ago, especially by foreign- 
ers, for heating water in dwelling houses 
and apartments, but their use has grad- 
ually waned with the construction of 
modern buildings and at present electric 
heaters and coal boilers are more pop- 
ular. Kerosene hot-water heaters are 
rarely found in China, since foreigners 
who can afford heaters prefer electricity, 
coal, or gas, and most Chinese households 
either purchase hot water from “hot- 
water shops” or heat the water in their 
own kitchens. 


Highway and Other 
Construction 


@ Argentina.—In 1940 the Federal High- 
way system of Argentina totaled 32,870 
miles, of which 2,097 were still under 
construction. In addition, a much 
larger mileage exists in the secondary 
system of provincial, municipal and 
other local roads. 

Effective April 15, 1940, the Federal tax 
on gasoline, the major source of revenue 
for Federal highway construction, was 
raised from .05 to .06 pesos per liter, and 
Was accompanied by increased taxes on 
other combustibles and lubricating oils. 

Due to the increase of revenue pro- 
vided for highway development on Janu- 
ary 10, 1941, a decree was issued in which 
the Executive Power approved a revised 
plan for investment of funds on Federal 
highway construction. The previous 
plan covered the period 1933-39 and in- 
volves an estimated expenditure of 315,- 
000,000 pesos (excluding maintenance 
and construction of Federal air roads). 
The new plan has been extended to in- 
clude the period 1933-54, and the total 
estimate for this term has been in- 
creased to 895,000,000 pesos. (The Ar- 
gentine peso at present exchange equals 
3.73 to the U. S. dollar.) 

@ Burma.—Work on the reconstruction 
of the Rangoon airport advanced rapidly 
during the last half of 1940; and it was 
expected it would be completed in April 
1941. It is stated to be the largest in the 
East. While the sanctioned allotment 
from defense appropriations for the 
project was 1,615,000 rupees (approxi- 
mately $484,500), it is considered likely 
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that the expenditures before completion 
will go far beyond this figure. 


Iron and Steel 


Exports 


@ Exports of iron and steel products 
(other than scrap) from the United 
States in February totaled 525,862 gross 
tons valued at $34,637,943, according to 
preliminary figures. In January such 
exports amounted to 653,798 tons valued 
at $39,691,003, and in February 1940, 
436,585 tons valued at $33,361,201. 

Despite February’s showing, exports 
over the first 2 months of 1941 stand 
at 1,179,660 tons valued at $74,328,946, 
against totals of 832,649 tons and $64,- 
514.566 for the comparable period of 
1940. 

In February, shipments to every conti- 
nental area other than Europe increased 
materially. The trade with Europe stood 
at 260,682 tons, against 462,137 in Jan- 
uary; but the countries of North and 
Central America and the West Indies re- 
ceived 107,542 tons of American iron and 
steel against 92,165 tons, shipments to 
South America rose to 68,177 from 24,907 
tons, the Far East took 55,359 tons against 
49,123, and Africa 34,102 against 25,466. 

Leading individual markets in Febru- 
ary were the United Kingdom, 248,447 
tons; Canada, 75,591; Brazil, 25,526; the 
Union of South Africa, 24,699; and the 
Netherlands East Indies, 22,132. 

As in recent months, nonalloy steel 

ingots, blooms, and billets comprised the 
month’s leading export commodity, with 
exports totaling 114,652 tons, of which 
94,058 went to the United Kingdom and 
11,349 to Canada. Second place went to 
pig iron, with shipments of 46,843 tons, 
of which the United Kingdom received 
42.381 tons; and alloy steel ingots held 
third place, with a total of 40,568 tons. 
Other outstanding products in the Feb- 
ruary export trade were plain structural 
shapes, 34,012 tons, and nonalloy black 
steel sheets, 33,943 tons. 
@ Exports of scrap from the United 
States rose in February to 74,378 gross 
tons valued at $1,455,512, from the Janu- 
ary trade of 450,055 tons valued at $902,- 
535, according to preliminary figures. In 
February 1940, exports of scrap amounted 
to 234,716 tons valued at $4,137,635. 

Iron and steel scrap comprised 72,666 
tons of the February total and included 
14,867 tons of No. 1 heavy melting scrap, 
30,124 tons of No. 2 heavy melting scrap, 
2,804 tons of baled and bundled scrap, 
9,336 tons of cast and burnt scrap, and 
15,535 tons of other scrap. Also included 
in the February total was 464 tons of tin- 
plate circles, etc, 1,032 tons of waste- 
waste tin plate, and 216 tons of terneplate 
clippings. 

The United Kingdom, the chief pur- 
chaser, took 67,876 tons of iron and steel 
scrap, and Canada followed with a total 
of 3,037 tons. Shipments to Mexico 
totaled 1,459 tons of iron and steel scrap 
and 11 tons of tinplate circles. 
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Imports 


H Imports of iron and steel products 
(scrap excepted) into the United States 
(increasing slightly in quantity although 
smaller in value) totaled 646 gross tons 
valued at $143,126 in February, according 
to preliminary figures. January receipts 
aggregated 406 tons valued at $157,284, 
while the trade of February 1940 was just 
10 times as great in volume (6,467 tons 
valued at $666,272) as that of February 
1941. Cumulative 1941 imports stand at 
1,052 tons valued at $300,410, in contrast 
with the January-February 1940 total 
of 14,299 tons valued at $1,584,898. 

Sweden was the month’s chief source 
of imports, with a 408-ton total which in- 
cluded 255 tons of “other” pipe and 108 
tons of flat wire and steel strips. Second 
place went to Canada, with shipments 
aggregating 153 tons, including 71 tons 
of “other” pipe. 

Imports of scrap likewise increased—to 
150 tons valued at $2,186 from January’s 
17 tons valued at $71—but remain short 
of the 273 tons valued at $3,541 received 
during February 1940. Cumulative im- 
ports of scrap for the first 2 months of 
1941 stand at 167 tons valued at $2,257, 
against 715 tons valued at $7,964 received 
during the first 2 months of 1940. 

February scrap imports came chiefly 
from Canada (99 tons), Russia (25 tons), 
and the United Kingdom (15 tons). 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ Cuba.—The application of Cuban shoe 
manufacturers for a reduction in the 
minimum wage schedules effective in 
their industry has been refused by the 
National Minimum Wage Commission on 
the ground that present labor costs of 
production are not too high. The Cuban 
shoe-manufacturing industry for some 
years has claimed that it faced a critical 
Situation because of high production 
costs and ruinous competition of shoe 
imports. The real difficulty, however, 
appears to be the competition offered by 
numerous small producers throughout 
the Republic who make shoes at home 
and peddle them directly to the con- 
sumer, without paying taxes or estab- 
lished minimum wages. 

During the early 1920’s, shoes from the 
United States found a large market in 
Cuba. The Cuban tariff of 1937, how- 
ever, succeeded in shutting off nearly all 
such imports; but they have since been 
resumed on a modest but progressively 
increasing scale. During 1939, Cuban 
imports of shoes from the United States 
amounted to 328,539 pairs, compared 
with a total Cuban production of 4,555,- 
000 pairs. As a general rule, the shoes 
imported into the Cuban market from the 
United States are more expensive than 
local shoes. For this reason they do not 
compete directly with domestic mer- 
chandise, but supply a demand which 
Cuban manufacturers are unable to 
meet. 
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Leather Raw Materials 


@ Imports of cattle hides into the Uniteg 
States in February continued at a fairly 
high level, numbering 400,033 pieces as 
compared with the 375,737 imported in 
February of last year. Over 25 percent 
of these arrivals were dry hides from 
Argentina, India, and South Africa. 
Imports of kipskins were likewise much 
higher than a year ago, numbering 101,- 
957 and 37,216 pieces, respectively. 
Nearly three-fourths of these shipments 
were dry skins, chiefly from India, Ni- 
geria, and British East Africa. Calfskin 
imports at 110,820 pieces were lower than 
a year ago and were about evenly di- 
vided between dry and wet skins. Prin- 
cipal sources were Canada, Uruguay, 
New Zealand, and Australia, Sheepskin 
and lambskin arrivals numbered 3,506,- 
774 pieces, a total which has been ex- 
ceeded during the past 2 years only in 
the months of January and November 
1939. Imports of goatskins and kidskins 
dropped to 3,710,684 pieces from 5,138,822 
in February 1940. 

Exports of hides and skins were low; 
cattle hides numbered only 11,534, less 
than one-third the number shipped in 
February of last year. Most of these 
went to Canada, but 1,070 hides were 
sent to Japan. No kips were exported, 
and calfskins numbered only 17,802 
pieces. The United Kingdom continued 
to take the major part of these exports. 
Shipments of sheepskins and lambskins 
during February also fell off sharply to 
38,910 pieces, as compared with 147,483 
pieces a year ago. 

@ United States imports of raw tanning 
materials decreased and imports of ex- 
tracts increased in February. Among the 
arrivals of raw materials were 787 tons 
of quebracho wood, 1,343 tons of myra- 
bolans pods, and 44,846 pounds of Chi- 
nese gallnuts. Increases were recorded in 
imports of gainbier and wattle bark; 
total receipts of these were 592,286 and 
1,872,664 pounds, respectively. Also, 
308,009 pounds of divi-divi and 24,000 
pounds of hemlock bark were brought 
into the country during February; 
neither of these items were listed among 
imports a year ago. Of the extract ar- 
rivals, 88 percent was quebracho, which 
totaled 16,486,397 pounds, and next in 
importance was mangrove cutch, at 1,- 
804,000 pounds; in both cases, substan- 
tial increases occurred over imports of a 
year ago. Imports of wattle extract 
amounted to 222,607 pounds, and those 
of other extracts totaled 154,099 pounds. 

Exports of all tanning extracts de- 
clined sharply from February 1940 lev- 
els. The total was only’ 1,999,855 
pounds this year, as compared with 4,- 
414,097 pounds a year ago. Chestnut ex- 
tract made up 997,585 pounds of the 
shipments in February 1941, most of 
which went to Canada. Last year, ex- 
ports of chestnut extract amounted to 
2,550,314 pounds, an extraordinarily large 
volume, but the trade is now returning 
to more normal] levels. 

@ Argentina—Shipments of hides and 
skins in general declined 28.9 percent in 
volume during January 1941 as compared 
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with January 1940; values declined 38.3 
percent, because of the fall in prices for 
all types of hides and skins. Cattle-hide 
exports dropped from 13,900 metric tons 
a year ago to 8,900 in January 1941; val- 
ues declined from 12,194,000 to 7,047,000 
pesos. Sheepskin shipments, however, 
rose from 903 tons in January 1940 to 
1,313 during January of this year, and 
values advanced from 365,932 to 479,514 
pesos. Exports of cattle hides and calf 
skins during January were as follows: 


Argentine Exports of Cattle Hides and 
Calfskins in January 


{Thousands of pieces] 





Country | : paeaes 
Cattle | Calf ‘Cattle | Calf 


Dried | 


| Salted 


Total 


po 
| 


United States and | 
| 38 | 282 
| 


Canada | 184 32 | 27 
United Kingdom 121 5Y 12 
Chile qa) | 


| 192 


(') 


Total 305 92 | 39 38 | 475 





| Only 600 pieces. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 


@ Mezico.—Estimated production of 
hides and skins during January 1941 
198,248 cattle hides, 3,000 calfskins, 106,- 
240 goat and kid skins, and 62,670 sheep 
and lamb skins. Stocks on hand at the 
end of January were estimated at 42,000 
cattle hides and 150,000 goatskins. 

Exports of fresh cattle hides from 
Mexico in 1940 totaled 2,281,691 kilo- 
grams (2,215,333 kilograms to the United 
States, 58,673 to Cuba, and 7,685 to the 
United Kingdom); exports of dry cattle 
hides totaled 14,121 kilograms, all to the 
United States; of goatskins, 1,049,598 
kilograms (1,049,559 kilograms to the 
United States, 38 to the United Kingdom, 
and 1 to Japan); of kidskins, 18,611 kilo- 
grams (11,405 to the United States, 4,662 
to Belgium, and 2,544 to France). 

During January 1941 exports amounted 
to 147,401 kilograms of fresh cattle hides, 
100 kilograms of dry hides, 97,566 kilo- 
grams of goatskins, and 1,960 kilograms 
of kidskins, all of which went to the 
United States. ‘(American Embassy, 
Mexico City.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ Canada.—The lumber industry during 
1940 was active. British orders and the 
military building program in Canada 
provided outlets for large quantities of 
softwoods. British Columbian produc- 
tion, at 3.7 billion board feet, set an all- 
time record—10 percent above the previ- 
ous high established in 1939. Output in 
eastern Canada, estimated at 1.8 billion 
board feet, was one-quarter to one- 
third more than in 1939. Demand for 
dry lumber for Canada’s military build- 
ing program was large, and the Domin- 
ion Timber Control bought up all avail- 
able stocks. 

Prices were stabilized at the June level 
in an informal arrangement with the 
trade, which agreed that they should not 
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be forced up by the appearance of the 
Government as a principal buyer. The 
lumber industry in Canada, always on 
an export basis, depended to an increas- 
ing extent on a few buyers in 1940—the 
British Timber Control, Canadian Gov- 
ernment purchasing agencies, outlets in 
the United States and other markets— 
and to a decreasing extent upon private 
commercial trade within Canada. 

The 1941 trade of the forest-products 

industries may not equal that of 1940. 
Demand in overseas markets is expected 
to diminish because of shipping and 
exchange difficulties and import restric- 
tions in Empire countries. It has al- 
ready been announced that United King- 
dom purchases of lumber will be cur- 
tailed to conserve shipping space for 
more vital military supplies and to save 
exchange. Australia’s restrictions on 
Douglas fir and hemlock will affect the 
west-coast industry. In the domestic 
market the demand for softwood may 
also decline, as many of the air-training 
and military building projects have now 
been completed. However, there is a 
possibility that a housing program will 
be undertaken to provide accommoda- 
tions at munitions manufacturing cen- 
ters and that the defense program in the 
United States may offer a larger outlet 
for Canadian lumber. 
@ Japan—A projected lumber-import 
company is expected to be established in 
the near future. This concern will han- 
dle American lumber hitherto imported 
by the Japan American Lumber Im- 
porters Association and also lumber from 
South Seas countries formerly purchased 
through the South Seas Lumber Import- 
ers Association. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Argentina—Total Argentine ma- 
chinery imports declined from 35,000,000 
kilograms in 1939 to 26,000,000 in 1940. 
An objective survey of the Argentine 
market for any given line of products is 
exceedingly difficult, because of lack of 
adequately detailed import statistics and 
the predominance of exchange control as 
the factor most affecting current busi- 
ness in Argentina. Available data show 
considerably reduced imports of pumps 
and of all types of motors; but compres- 
sor imports increased nearly 30 percent 
by weight, and mining machinery showed 
an even more impressive gain, rising 
from 138,000 kilograms in 1939 to 979,- 
000 in 1940. Mining activity has in- 
creased markedly in Argentina, owing to 
the sharp demand for such materials as 
tungsten, beryllium, and manganese. 

A good demand is reported for road- 
building and excavating machinery. 
Stocks on hand are adequate in some 
lines, but many sales are lost because ex- 
change permits cannot be obtained. 
Domestic production of graders, scrapers, 
and batchers has increased, and concrete 
mixers are likewise being made locally. 
The Government insists that, if possible, 
machinery of this type be made in Ar- 
gentina rather than imported. This is 
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not to be taken as a permanent policy, 
but as a temporary expedient for con- 
serving exchange. 

Sales of heavy lathes have been slow; 
in the medium sizes, domestic manufac- 
ture has replaced, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the imported item. Recently there 
have been some imports of bench lathes 
from Brazil. In other machine tools, the 
market has not been very active. At first 
there was little demand, subsequently 
there was no exchange, and finally there 
has been some complaint that it is no 
longer possible to obtain delivery from 
the United States. 

Generally speaking, while the year has 
been fairly satisfactory, the results ob- 
tained by United States companies have 
been, less encouraging. 'The exchange 
policy followed by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment as regards machinery has usu- 
ally been that of requiring prior study 
in the case of each request for ma- 
chinery of United States manufacture. 
Numerous instances have been reported, 
for example, in which the United States 
manufacturer lost the business through 
the arbitrary action of the Argentine 
Government in refusing exchange on 
the grounds that this machinery could 
be obtained in England, or, in some cases, 
in Japan. Full installation of textile 
plants have been lost by such action. 

No statistics are available showing the 

increase in domestic manufacture of ma- 
chinery, but it is believed that the gains 
in 1940 were considerable. This was a 
natural development, and one encour- 
aged at all times by the Government. 
@ Finland.—The unusually large demand 
for agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments during 1940 far exceeded the lim- 
ited supply available. Normal require- 
ments were augmented by the operation 
of the resettlement law, which will even- 
tually provide farms for an agricultural 
population of roughly 340,000 who left 
43,000 farms, together with all equip- 
ment, in the territories ceded to the Soviet 
Union. According to reliable estimates, 
the value of the agricultural machinery 
left in the ceded territories amounts to 
$5,000,000 or more, but accurate informa- 
tion will not become available until all 
compensation applications now filed with 
the Government have been audited. It 
is probable that the machinery to be pur- 
chased will not exactly duplicate the 
equipment which was lost. In the ceded 
territories there were both large and 
small farms; but under the resettlement 
scheme, most farms will be small. How- 
ever, plans are now being made for the 
cooperative use of expensive items, such 
as tractors and threshers, which other- 
wise would not be profitable on small 
farms. 

During 1941, and for some years to 
come, there will be a large demand for 
equipment to clear the land which is to 
compensate for the 279,000 hectares of 
cultivated land lost to Russia. The Pel- 
lonraivaus Osakeyhtio, a corporation es- 
tablished expressly for the purpose of 
applying large-scale scientific methods 
for clearing the necessary land, is of the 
opinion that no less than 1,000,000 hec- 
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tares should be cleared for new fields 
in order to make Finland nearly self- 
sufficient in regard to foodstuffs. Some 
tractors for land-clearance work were or- 
dered last year in the United States, and 
they were beginning to arrive early in 
1941. 

In general, imports of farm equipment 
from the United States are hampered at 
present by a lack of foreign exchange and 
by inadequate transportation facilities; 
while imports from Germany and Sweden 
have been aided by recently concluded 
commercial agreements. It is probable 
that agricultural and other machinery 
will form a large part of German exports 
to Finland during the immediate future, 
since that country cannot provide the 
consumption goods, such as fats, cereals, 
and cotton, which Finland urgently 
needs. 

Imports of agricultural machinery into 
Finland during 1939, the latest year avail- 
able, totaled about $900,000. Domestic 
production in 1938 came to nearly 
$3,000,000. : 

@ Mezico.—Construction machinery con- 
tinued in great demand during March, 
there being no interruption in construc- 
tion activity; many orders were unfilled 
owing to a lack of stock. The sale of 
other industrial machinery moved up- 
ward only slightly, but there were many 
plans under consideration involving ex- 
tensive purchases. Demand for agricul- 
tural machinery, on the other hand, 
showed a vigorous upward trend, and 
sales for the year are expected to be un- 
usually good, both because of the Gov- 
ernment’s effort to increase agricultural 
production and because of the favorable 
prices which Mexican agricultural prod- 
ucts are receiving in the United States. 
@ Sweden.—Thirty percent of the pri- 
vate machine-shop industry in Sweden 
is working on defense production, accord- 
ing to press reports. If the Government 
machine shops are included, about 35,000 
persons are engaged in such work. 

@ Switzerland—Old agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment not being used by 
the present owners is being collected by 
the cantonal authorities at the request of 
the War Industries and Labor Offfice. 
Whatever is usable is redistributed to 
farmers lacking such equipment, since 
the domestic farm-equipment producers 
are not in a position to supply the in- 
creased demand in time for spring 
planting. Unusable machinery is to be 
scrapped. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Mezico.—In 1939 Mexico imported 
from the United States medicinals and 
pharmaceutical preparations valued at 
$1,142,000; in 1940 the total rose to $1,- 
807,000, an increase of 58 percent. 

A substantial part of the domestic de- 
mand for medicinals in Mexico is sup- 
plied by local laboratories, some of which 
are branch plants of foreign concerns. 
Local producers are protected by rela- 
tively high import duties. 

@ Venezuela.—Although there are sev- 
eral manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
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specialties in Venezuela, these products 
continue to be imported in substantial 
quantities. American products sell rela- 
tively well in this market although com- 
petition from European manufacturers 
is very keen. 

Imports of medicinals and pharma- 
ceutical specialties from the United 
States during 1940 aggregated $1,314,000, 
compared with $1,172,000 during the pre- 
ceding year. 


Metals, Nonferrous 


European Quicksilver Monopoly Broken 


The virtual monopoly of the world 
quicksilver market exercised in recent 
years by Italo-Spanish interests appears 
definitely to be ended as a result of the 
rapidly expanding production of the 
metal in non-European countries, ac- 
cording to an authoritative article pub- 
lished in a leading British journal. 

In the period immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the present war, the arti- 
cle states, Italy and Spain together ac- 
counted for four-fifths of the world’s 
quicksilver output and through a joint 
cartel they were able effectively to con- 
trol prices. 

Since the beginning of hostilities quick- 
silver production has been resumed in 
British Columbia, and in Peru and China 
production has been stepped up. The 
greatest advance, however, has been made 
in the United States where the current 
output is running at the rate of approxi- 
mately 50,000 flasks a year. Only about 
30,000 flasks are required for American 
industries and last year for the first time 
on record quicksilver was exported from 
the United States to British markets. 
Apart from the growing United States 
surplus, almost the entire output of Mexi- 
can quicksilver is available to Great Brit- 
ain so even the loss of Spanish supplies 
could no longer endanger British require- 
ments of the metal. 

The expanding output of quicksilver 
outside of Europe, it is pointed out, repre- 
sents a severe blow to the Italo-Spanish 
cartel, the full effects of which will not 
be felt until after the war when military 
consumption ceases and civilian indus- 
tries again become the chief consumers. 


Minerals, Nonmetallic 
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Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Italy.— Motion - picture films of 
American manufacture have been com- 
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pletely banned from Italy by a recent 
decision of the Government. 

The actual purchase, importation, and 
distribution of motion-picture films in 
Italy is controlled by a monopoly which 
since the outbreak of hostilities has re- 
duced the amount of exchange available 
for the importation of films. As a re- 
sult, few American films have been shown 
in Italy of late. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ United States exports of office appli- 
ances during February were valued at 
$1,824,192, compared with $2,084,655 for 
February 1940, a decline of 12 percent, 
according to preliminary data; compared 
with January 1940, however, a gain of 
27 percent is shown. 

Analysis of office appliances exports 
for February reveals that adding ma- 
chines were 45 percent ahead of last year, 
used and rebuilt cash registers were 
practically double the 1940 figure, as were 
also typewriter parts. Foreign sales of 
all kinds of typewriters and new cash 
registers declined considerably from last 
year. 

Compared with January 1941 the situ- 
ation is much brighter. Exports of ac- 
counting, bookkeeping, and calculating 
machines doubled over the _ previous 
month, as did also adding machines. 
Exports of card-punching, sorting, and 
tabulating machines increased 73 per- 
cent; addressing machines, 60 percent: 
duplicating machines, 22 percent: cash 
registers and parts, 21 percent; and 
typewriters and parts, 17 percent. Ex- 
ports of portable typewriters were 42 
percent higher. 

The values of the principal types of 
office appliances exported in February 
1941 are as follows: typewriters and 
parts, $662,340; listing-adding machines, 
$210,336; calculating machines, $187,751; 
bookkeeping and accounting machines, 
$175,060; and cash registers and parts, 
$173,218. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ Cuba.—Following record imports of 
7,102,573 pounds of American hog lard 
into Cuba during January, entries of 
5,889,904 pounds (unofficial) in February 
tended downward, although they still 
exceeded the high monthly average re- 
corded during 1940. February 1940 en- 
tries totaled 5,532,907 pounds. 

The large imports of hog lard during 
the first 2 months of this year, according 
to the trade, represented purchases 
against rising prices in markets of origin 
and not a further stimulation of local 
consumption, which, nevertheless, re- 
mains at a high level. Practically all the 
recent receipts are reported to have 
moved promptly into the hands of re- 
tailers, only nominal quantities being 
currently held by wholesale dealers. In 
the unlikely absence of a decrease in 
prices, some elements of the trade ex- 
pect a further decrease in hog lard im- 
ports during the immediately coming 
months. 
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Although the sale of other shortenings 
continues largely to the baking and 
pastry-making trades, additional distri- 
bution through retail channels has been 
noted during recent weeks. At the pres- 
ent price differential of about 1% cents 
per pound in favor of these shortenings, 
they still encounter considerable retail 
sales resistance in favor of the locally 
preferred pure hog lard. Should this 
differential increase to something over 
2 cents per pound, however, which does 
not now appear unlikely, local tradesmen 
believe that other shortenings can and 
will be produced and distributed profit- 
ably on a much larger scale than at pres- 
ent, at the expense of pure hog lard. 

Factors favoring their more extensive 
production include the continued firm- 
ing of hog-lard prices as compared with 
other oils and fats, the recent elimina- 
tion of the 1-cent per pound Cuban con- 
sumption tax on oils and fats other than 
hog lard, and the failure of domestic tal- 
low prices to follow the upward price 
trend. 

Although mixed lard continued gener- 
ally unquoted in the wholesale trade, its 
production, reportedly, has been resumed 
on a limited scale by one Habana con- 
cern, with others planning to reenter 
production at such time as hog-lard 
prices may register a further small com- 
parative increase. 

Imports of olive oil continued nominal 
during February, at only 371 pounds. 
Imports during the previous month 
totaled 231 pounds, and in February 
1940, 484,708 pounds. Asa result of con- 
tinued difficulties in obtaining further 
supplies, stocks of both refined and 3-per- 
cent fatty-acid content olive oils are re- 
ported to be extremely limited, probably 
not much more than the 500,000 pounds 
remaining in Cuban wholesalers’ hands. 

Increased receipts of imported refined 
coconut oil and crude and refined soy- 
bean oils are reported to reflect advance 
purchases against rising prices. 


Imports of Selected Fats and Oils Into 





Cuba 
| January-February 
Item 
1940 1941 
Kilograms | Hilograms 
Cottonseed oil, hydrogenated 44, 818 10, 136 
Cottonseed oil, refined 2, 802 4,731 
Coconut oil, crude 27, 365 30, 562 
Coconut oil, hydrogenated 2t), 222 26, 753 
Coconut oil, refined 33, 419 102, 961 
Peanut oil, refined 210 455 
Soybean oil, crude 222, 048 305, 058 
Sovbean oil, refined 31, 217 56, 246 


Edible stearin__. 107 9, 150 





@ Germany.—According to the German 
press, German manufacturers of mar- 
garine are now required to incorporate a 
concentrate of vitamin A in their prod- 
uct, since it has been established that 
ordinary margarine, made from plant and 
animal fats, does not contain this im- 
portant vitamin. Because of the scarcity 
of butter and other animal fats contain- 
ing vitamin A, consumers can secure ade- 
quate amounts of the vitamin only if it 
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is artificially added to foods, notably 
margarine, which they consume in lieu 
of other fats. Any disagreeable odor or 
flavor is first removed from the concen- 
trate, which is obtained from livers of 
whales and other marine animals, it is 
stated. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Exports of chemical pigments from the 
United States gained substantially dur- 
ing the first 2 months of the current 
year, all categories except carbon black 
sharing in the increase. 

Details are shown in the following 
table: 


United States Exports of Pigments 





January-February 
Item ae 


1940 1941 
| Pounds | Pounds 
Zine oxide 1, 221,742 | 1,825, 785 
Lithopone 4,151,833 | 7,941, 706 
Carbon black or gas black 43, 051, 664 | 18, 893, 021 
Red lead : 398, 526 643, 363 
Litharge 688, 135 1, 012, 143 
White lead: | 
Dry . 69, 675 354, 667 
In oil 179, 368 321, 534 
‘Titanium dioxide and titanium 
pigments___- = : 1, 449, 410 2, 139, 002 
Other chemical pigments 1, 519, 323 


2, 059, 324 





@ Guatemala.—Imports of paint prod- 
ucts into Guatemala declinedy from 613 
metric tons in 1939 to 449 tons last year. 
Ready-mixed paints, which is the largest 
import item, dropped from 405 to 286 
metric tons in 1940; chemical pigments, 
which formerly came from Germany, de- 
creased from 132 to 80 tons; and enamels 
and lacquers from 38 to 32 tons. 

The decline in imports was attributed 

principally to war conditions and the 
situation of the local coffee industry, 
which utilizes considerable quantities of 
paint. Construction work, which was 
active in 1938 and 1939, was completed. 
and little new construction was developed 
in 1940. Demand for lacquers and en- 
amels, used chiefly by the local automo- 
tive shops for repainting and repair and 
for painting bus bodies, as well as for 
general construction use, was about the 
same as for previous years. 
@ Turkey—Imports of paints, varnishes, 
and pigments into Turkey declined 
sharply in 1940, and as a result there was 
a serious shortage of such products in 
the local market as the year closed. 
The large reduction in imports was at- 
tributed mainly to the disappearance 
from the market of former suppliers— 
Germany, Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, 
and France. The share of the United 
States in the import trade for the year 
was almost negligible. Local production 
of paint products is small. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Brazil.—Imports of chemical pulp dur- 
ing 1940 totaled 575,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to the Monitor Mercantile of 
Brazil. Imports during 1939 amounted 
to 532,000 metric tons. The trend in 
Brazil at present continues to be to estab- 
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lish or expand local industries to supply 
this market with goods formerly im- 
ported from Europe. Among other new 
projects is the wood-pulp plant in the 
Southern Parana region of Brazil, which 
will produce both chemical and mechan- 
ical pulp, and a newsprint mill which will 
produce its own pulp. The newsprint 
mill will be the first one in Brazil. News- 
print imports into Brazil averaged be- 
tween 40,000 and 45,000 metric tons an- 
nually. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

B China.—Total imports of paper and 
paper products into Shanghai during the 
calendar year 1940 were valued at 11,651,- 
835 customs gold units (about $7,891,200 
U.S. currency). The United States sup- 
plied 55 percent of this trade, Canada 14 
percent, and Japan 11 percent. 

The war in Europe has made it im- 
possible to obtain adequate paper supplies 
from Germany and the Baltic countries, 
which formerly supplied most of the pa- 
per market in China, and Shanghai has 
come to rely upon the United States, 
Canada, and Japan as its main sources of 
supply. 

Canada leads in supplying newsprint 
and other cheap printing paper. Total 
imports of such paper in 1940 were valued 
at 2,118,926 customs gold units, of which 
56 percent came from Canada and 22 per- 
cent from the United States. Canada and 
United States also compete in the market 
for kraft paper; Canada supplied 30 per- 
cent of total imports valued at 667,172 
customs gold units in 1940 and the United 
States supplied 64 percent. The United 
States supplied 92 percent of the total 
1940 imports of drawing, document, bank 
note, and bond paper, valued at 612,256 
customs gold units. 

Despite rigid Government restrictions 
on Japan’s export trade, that country 
continued to supply a considerable part 
of Shanghai’s paper needs, especially of 
cigarette paper, coated or enameled pa- 
per, packing and wrapping paper (other 
than kraft), parchment, glassine, and 
greaseproof paper. Since Japanese prices 
are much lower than United States prices, 
the actual amount of paper imported 
from Japan is considerably greater than 
is indicated by the total value. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Shanghai.) 
™@ Greece—Imports of wood pulp dur- 
ing October amounted to 420 metric tons, 
bringing the total for the first 10 months 
of 1940 up to 18,026 metric tons. Coun- 
tries of origin are not shown. (Greek 
Ministry of National Economy.) 

@ Nicaragua.—Imports of newsprint un- 
derwent a rapid rise in 1940. Whereas 
the annual volume during the 3-year pe- 
riod from 1937 to 1939 averaged about 
403 metric tons, imports during the cal- 
endar year 1940 amounted to 562 metric 
tons. This increase of nearly 40 percent 
is attributed chiefly to the effects of the 
European war and to the fear of con- 
sumers that world supplies would be se- 
verely restricted and that substantial 
price increases would follow, rather than 
to an increased consumption of news- 
print in Nicaragua. The war has been 
instrumental in shifting the source of 
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supplies from the European countries to 
the United States. Ranking for years 
as only secondary in importance in sup- 
plying the Nicaraguan newsprint mar- 
ket, the United States supplied about 90 
percent of the total amount of this paper 
imported in 1940. 

Since there is no domestic production 

of newsprint, imports represent consump- 
tion. The Nicaraguan Government is 
an important consumer of newsprint and 
is believed to account for about 10 to 12 
percent of the annual consumption. The 
numerous small daily papers and weekly 
periodicals are the chief consumers. 
None of the newspapers are heavy indi- 
vidual buyers, as their circulation figures 
are not high. It is doubted that any 
daily newspaper in the country has a cir- 
culation exceeding 4,500 or 5,000 copies, 
and few of them print more than 2,000 
copies. Managua, the capital city, is the 
most important center of consumption. 
(American Legation, Managua, Nica- 
ragua.) 
@ Sweden.—The index of wholesale prices 
applying to pulp and paper, as compiled 
by Kommerskollegium (Board of Trade), 
Stockholm, amounted to 146 points in 
January 1941, as compared with 134 
points in January 1940. The combined 
index of Swedish wholesale prices dur- 
ing this period rose from 136 points to 
162 points. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ United Kingdom.—An article appear- 
ing in a recent issue of a well-known 
British financial publication points out 
that in contrast to nearly every other 
important country, Great Britain has 
made no extensive effort to develop the 
production of oil from coal. The discov- 
ery of a method of obtaining really large 
quantities of petroleum by the synthetic 
process, the writer declares, is believed 
to be imminent. Unless an industry for 
producing oil from coal is developed lo- 
cally, he states, Britain would be unable 
to participate in the benefits resulting 
from such a discovery. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Exports of railway equipment (loco- 
motives and parts, rolling stock and 
parts, and miscellaneous equipment, such 
as railway signals, car-heating equip- 
ment, and air-brake equipment) for the 
first 2 months of 1941 totaled $2,009,310, 
compared with $2,543,395 in 1940, $841,- 
262 in 1939, $4,457,305 in 1938, $1,554,295 
in 1937, and $824,277 in 1936. 

February 1941 exports totaled $983,906, 
compared with $1,429,220 a year earlier. 

Included in February exports were 
shipments of 85 freight cars valued at 
$330,554, to the U. S. S. R. and 20 cars, 
valued at $27,000 to Brazil. There was 
likewise a movement in smaller freight 
cars—1l11 valued at $3,964 being exported, 
10 to Bolivia, and 1 to Peru. Bolivia 
likewise took a shipment of 3 small elec- 
tric locomotives valued at $6,975. 
@ Spain.—Creation of the Commission 
of Railway Materials was announced in 
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March. A supplementary Decree an- 
nounced that as Chief of the Commis- 
sion there has been appointed Rafael 
Rubio y Martinez Corera, Commander of 
Engineers. The establishment of the 


Commission of Railway Materials is a, 


complementary measure in line with the 
nationalization of the Spanish railways. 

In the Decree, which creates the Com- 
mission, it is stated that this body shall 
be directly responsible to the Presidency 
of Government; that it shall have full 
facilities to work with and cooperate with 
the various Government Ministries; and 
that it is charged with the organization 
and the fulfillment of all plans involving 
the repair, reconstruction, and building 
of railway equipment and rolling stock. 
This responsibility involves all aspects of 
the problem, technical, industrial, eco- 
nomic, and labor elements. 

In order to give the Commission full 
authority, it has been given what are 
described as “exceptional powers.” 
Among its functions, as mentioned in ar- 
ticle II of the Decree, it is provided that 
the Commission shall control the dis- 
tribution of all raw and finished mate- 
rials intended for the railways; it may 
review requests for import permits for 
such materials, and designate those 
which should be given a preferential posi- 
tion; it may propose or modify the sched- 
ule of work in any of the railway shops, 
and may 6érder the adoption of double or 
triple working shifts in those plants which 
are producing materials for the national 
railway system. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Brazil—Principally because of the con- 
tinued purchases of local German firms, 
coupled with the demand from southern 
Brazil and Argentina, the Brazilian rub- 
ber market during February was rela- 
tively active, with prices rising. Up-river 
fine crude rubber in uncut balls, delivered 
at Para, opened at approximately $0.275 
(U. S. currency) and closed at the end 
of the month at about $0.30, with some 
sales reported as high as $0.335 per kilo- 
gram. American buyers were reported 
to have been overbid by buyers from 
South Brazil and Argentina. 

Exports of rubber of all grades from 
the ports of Para and Manaos are shown 
in the following table: 





Metric tons] 
, wii February| January | February 
Destination 1940 1941 1941 
United States 480 788 427 
Europe (England 159 246 15 
Argentina 51 185 30 
Southern Brazil 814 341 594 
Japan : 163 
France 165 
Italy 51 
Portugal s 
Total | 1, 728 1, 723 | 1, 066 





Exporters at Para estimate that stocks 
of rubber on hand at the end of February 
amounted to 1,000 tons, with no stocks 
on hand at Manaos. 
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@ British Malaya.—The local rubber 
market was overshadowed during Janu- 
ary by the uncertainty of future freight 
space, especially to the United States and 
Canada. 

Imports of rubber into Malaya during 
January totaled 29,985 tons, compared 
with 13,541 tons for the previous month. 
Malaya’s gross rubber exports during 
January totaled 64,638 tons, compared 
with 69,565 in December 1940. January 
shipments to the United States were 
estimated at 43,654 tons, compared with 
42,778 in December. 

Dealers’ stocks in the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Malay States at the end 
of December totaled 18,347 and 10,914 
tons, respectively, giving a grand total 
for all Malaya of 29,261 tons. Port 
stocks totaled 12,863 tons at the end of 
December. Total Malayan port and 
dealers’ stocks were 42,124 tons compared 
with 44,878 at the beginning of the 
month. Malayan estate stocks at the 
end of December amounted to 33,436 
tons, against 32,593 at the beginning of 
the month. 

Rubber shipments to the United States 
during January were as follows: 





Nationality of vessel | Singapore | Penang | Malaya 
American 28, 574 6, 613 35, 187 
British 4,117 1, 528 5, 645 
Dutch 2, (47 1, 507 4,154 
Norwegian 1,417 607 2, 024 


Total $6, 755 10, 255 47, 010 





Since London buyers agreed to accept 
rubber packed in bales because of the 
shortage of plywood, many shippers have 
adopted this type of packing. According 
to The Straits Times, a manager who is 
an advocate of baling, in preference to 
packing in cases, named several advan- 
tages of the former method, some of 
which were: 

The contents of a 5-cubic-foot bale is 250 
pouilds, as against 224 pounds in cases 

Properly treated hessian cloth used in bal- 
ing is less liable to absorb and retain moisture 
than the softwocd three-ply cases; thus there 
is less chance of mould on the wrapper 
sheets. 

Baled rubber is treated with sprinkling of 
talc powder during the process of packing 
which enables sheets to be easily separated 
from each other after arrival at destination. 

Wrapp ng sheets are also treated with talc 
powder, which prevents adhesion of the hes- 
sian cloth. 

Bales need not arrive misshapen if stacked 
between planks and turned periodically for 
a week or 10 days prior to dispatch. 


@ Netherlands Indies —The rubber mar- 
ket from mid-February until early March 
was almost entirely in the hands of ex- 
porters who had shipping space. Trans- 
actions were few, but volume increased 
in the second and third weeks of March 
following the Government’s promise to 
endeavor to ameliorate the shipping sit- 
uation. Space on two ships newly added 
by Dutch lines to short-term service to 
the United States is being allocated on 
the basis of 60 percent for rubber and 
tin. 

Export of rubber and rubber goods to 
all countries except the Straits Settle- 
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ments was subjected to a system of ex- 
port licenses in February. 

Exports of rubber during January 
follows: 





Destination | Long tons 


United States_. 33, 055 
British Malaya 20, 238 
Japan 2, 200 
United Kingdom | 1, 600 
Other countries | 1, 496 


Total | 58, 589 





Netherlands Indies.—Exports of crude 
rubber during February 1941 were 42,098 
metric tons, compared with 59,530 in 
January 1941 and 35,968 in December 
1940. Shipments to the United States in 
February were 25,521 metric tons, to 
Japan 3,089, to United Kingdom 1,629, to 
Europe nil, and to other destinations 
11,859 metric tons. 

@ Peru.—Imports of rubber tires during 
February amounted to 61,763 gross kilo- 
grams, of which American manufacturers 
accounted for 51,497. This brought total 
imports for the 2 months of 1941 to 
139,769 kilograms—a decline of 42 per- 
cent from the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, and 14 percent from the 
same period of 1939. The decrease in 
American participation was proportion- 
ately low, amounting to 24 percent from 
1940, as compared with the decline of 73 
percent suffered by foreign brands. 

@ Philippine Islands.—During the year 
ended June 30, 1939, the 3,810 hectares 
under rubber in the Philippines are esti- 
mated to have produced 816,130 kilo- 
grams of rubber, valued at 567,610 pesos. 
Preliminary estimates for the year ended 
June 30, 1940, are: rubber area, 3,860 hec- 
tares, production, 1,177,200 kilograms, 
value 835,810 pesos. 

@ Sweden.—The Swedish Government 
has expropriated bicycle tires and inner 
tubes, automobile and motorcycle tires 
and tubes, bus and truck tires weighing 
more than 15 kilograms when unused, 
and inner tubes for these tires. The 
order applied to all stocks of tires and 
tubes held by the trade or manufactur- 
ing industry. Excluded are tires and 
tubes already mounted on the wheels or 
the spare wheel of a vehicle, as well as 
those stocks for which export licenses 
had been granted prior to the date of 
expropriation. 

All truck and bus tires and tubes not 
mounted were expropriated, whether in 
the hands of private individuals or the 
trade, but automobile and motorcycle 
tires in the hands of private individuals 
are not affected. 

Sales of bus, truck, automobile, and 
motorcycle tires may only be made to 
persons possessing a purchasing license, 
but there is no such requirement for bi- 
cycle tires. When a new tire is bought, 
the purchaser must turn in an old one 
of the same size. However, tires mounted 
on a vehicle which is purchased are not 
subject to the requirement of a license 
or delivery of used tires. 

@ Thailand—Rubber exports from 
Thailand usually go to British Malaya, 
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whence the rubber is distributed to world 
markets. However, there are some di- 
rect shipments, as indicated by the tab- 
ular record given below of Thailand rub- 
ber exports to the United States and 
Japan in recent years. 














. United 
Year States Japan 

| Kilograms | Kilograms 
SS icc warnanacunve mek Be Sree 14 Se 37, 170 
RO eee ae Paes ee ES 110, 771 
| RE Ee See ; 246, 718 668, 889 
og , Seen 731, 044 421, 670 
1938~-39.......... penwetereead es 15, 240 27, 658 





BU. S. S. R—An all-Union commis- 
sariat for the rubber industry has been 
established under which all enterprises 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber, 
tires, and asbestos will be included. 
T. B. Mitrokhin has been appointed as 
the new commissar. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential 
Oils 


B@ Ceylon—Among the minor products 
of Ceylon are cinnamon oil, citronella 
oil, and papain. These are produced 
chiefly for export. The United States 
took 66 percent of the total value of 
papain exported from Ceylon, 32 percent 
of the cinnamon oil, and 25 percent of 
the citronella oil during 1940, when de- 
clared exports to the United States 
were: Papain, 126,282 pounds valued at 
Rs.458,675.76; cinnamon-bark oil, 165 
pounds, Rs.6,023.63; cinnamon-leaf oil, 
50,056 pounds, Rs.93,747.21; and citro- 
nella oil, 309,053 pounds, Rs.284,815.72. 
(In 1940 the average value of the rupee 
was about 30 cents.) 

@ Dominican Republic—The manufac- 
ture and sale of face powders, perfumes, 
and other toilet preparations of better 
grades is a growing industry. Imports of 
these items at present are almost exclu- 
sively from the United States, and vari- 
ous well-known American brands com- 
pete in this small market. 

The market in the Dominican Republic 
for imported soap of all types except 
milled toilet soap and laundry chips is 
limited by high customs duties and by 
local production. Imports of soap and 
toilet preparations from the United 
States amounted to $80,000 in 1940, a 
sharp decline from the 1939 figure of 
$147,000. 

@ Honduras.—The product of local soap- 
making industries meets with a ready 
sale owing to its inexpensiveness. Dur- 
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ing the fiscal year 1938-39, 1,238,747 
pounds were produced. Production in 
1939-40 amounted to 1,615,280 pounds. 
Because of the low purchasing power of 
most of the inhabitants, low-priced goods 
predominate in the Honduran market. 
There is a fairly good demand for low- 
priced toilet preparations. In 1940 the 
United States exported to Honduras 
soaps and toilet preparations amounting 
to $90,000, an increase of $9,000 over 
the preceding year’s exports of $81,000. 
(American Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 

@ India.—As foreign supplies of essential 
oils used by domestic soap makers have 
been largely cut off by the war, the Board 
of Scientific and Industrial Research of 
the Government of India has undertaken 
to survey the existing situation. Steps 
have already been taken to draw up a 
plan of investigation which may lead to 
the development of the essential-oil in- 
dustry in India. 

@ Jraq.—The failure of France as a source 
of supply has encouraged the establish- 
ment of soap factories in Iraq. One of 
these factories, which will start produc- 
tion shortly, is said to have purchased all 
of its machinery and equipment in the 
United States. 


Special Products 


Specialty Exports During February 


@ United States exports of “specialties” 
during February 1941, were valued at 
$25,313,170 compared with $15,190,598 
during February 1940, an increase of 67 
percent. 

By far the largest item of this group was 
firearms and ammunition (not including 
machine guns and explosive shells), ex- 
ports of which were valued at $8,924,603, 
or double the figure for the previous 
month and 27 times the value of exported 
in this class during February 1940. 

For the 2 months January and Febru- 
ary 1941, exports of “specialties” were 
valued at $45,445,176, an increase of 51 
percent over the exports of the same 
items during the first 2 months of 1940. 

@ India.—An order issued by the Chie1 
of the Light Metal Goods Section effec- 
tive April 1, 1941, provides for standards 
for the production of aluminum vessels 
for household use, according to a press 
report. The standards or regulations ap- 
ply only to products turned out for the 
home market, yet it is desirable, the order 
states, that export goods also conform to 
the above mentioned regulations, in order 
to establish a homogeneous production. 
@ Union of South Africa.—Total South 
African imports of brushes in 1939 were 
valued at £143,076. At present the United 
Kingdom supplies more than 60 percenv 
of the brushes imported, the United 
States furnishes 11 percent, and Canada 
and Japan supply approximately 5 per- 
cent each. Prior to the war Continental 
European countries were the sources of 
15 percent of imports. Ordinary indus- 
trial and household brushes used for 
cleaning, made from fiber, including 
brooms and whisks, are manufactured 
locally. 
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Textiles and Related Products 


@ Canada.—Imports of textile fibers and 
products thereof in 1940 (for consump- 
tion) were valued at $147,329,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency), compared with $100,- 
866,000 in 1939. Principal sources of 
these imports in 1940 were United King- 
dom, $53,846,000 ($41,194,000 in 1939), 
and United States, $62,724,000 ($41,564,- 
000). 

Raw cotton and linters accounted for 
a value of $25,607,000 ($20,527,000 from 
the United States, none from the United 
Kingdom) in 1940, compared with $16,- 
832,000 ($15,612,000 from the United 
States and $14,000 from the United 
Kingdom) in 1939. Other items in- 
cluded in 1940 imports of the textile 
group were: Cotton yarn valued at $5,- 
082,000 ($3,057,000 in 1939); cotton fab- 
rics, $12,743,000 ($10,935,000); flax, 
hemp, and jute, and products thereof, 
$14,993,000 ($9,096,000); raw silk, $7,- 
521,000 ($6,341,000) ; silk fabrics, $1,712,- 
000 ($1,640,000); raw wool, $13,176,000 
($4,509,000); wool noils and tops, $12,- 
920,000 ($5,807,000) ; wool yarns, $3,563,- 
000 ($2,480,000); worsteds and serges, 
$9,147,000 ($6,040,000) ; and yarns, cord- 
age, and “fabric machinery,” $6,689,000 
(not shown for 1939). 

The principal imports from the United 
States (exclusive of cotton and linters) 
were: Cotton yarn, valued at $1,155,000 
in 1940 ($507,000 in 1939) ; cotton fabrics, 
$7,567,000 ($4,486,000) ; raw silk, $7,512,- 
000 ($6,325,000); “yarns, cordage, and 
fabric machinery,” $5,537,000 (not shown 
separately in 1939); raw wool, $2,817,000 
($119,000); noils and tops, $2,079,000 
($20,000); and silk fabrics, $930,000 
($784,000). The increased imports of 
wool, noils, and tops into Canada from 
the United States in 1940 were attribut- 
able to a temporary removal of the duty 
on imports from non-Empire sources. 
(For further details, see p. 553 of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, issue of March 29, 
1941. 

Imports of textile fibers and products 
thereof from the United Kingdom in- 
cluded the following principal groups: 
Cotton yarn and other products, $9,872,- 
000 in 1940, when yarns accounted for 
$3,893,000 and fabrics for $4,271,000 
($9,927,000, including yarns at $2,522,000 
and fabrics at $5,588,000 in 1939); flax, 
hemp, and jute, and products thereof, 
$3,008,000 ($3,504,000); wool and prod- 
ucts thereof, $30,525,000 ($20,743,000), 
of which raw wool accounted for $3,133,- 
000 ($1,220,000), noils and tops for $8,- 
470,000 ($4,888,000), yarns for $3,132,000 
($2,349,000) , and worsteds and serges for 
$8,940,000 ($5,951,000). 

Exports of textile fibers and products 
thereof from Canada in 1940 were valued 
at $21,571,000 ($14,428,000 in 1939), of 
which the value of shipments to the 
United Kingdom represented $6,105,000 
($3,464,000) and of exports to the United 
State $2,916,000 ($2,306,000). Exports 
to the United States including wool and 
products to the value of $1,016,000 
($892,000). 
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H China.—The carpet and rug industry 
in North China reported an expanded 
volume of business with the American 
market during 1940. Exports of oriental- 
type wool carpets and rugs to the United 
States from the Tientsin consular district 
amounted to 541,634 square feet valued 
at $426,037, compared with 487,036 square 
feet at $251,443 in 1939, an increase in 
quantity of 11 percent and in value of 
nearly 70 percent. The qualities included 
in the 1940 exports of oriental carpets 
and rugs were reported as follows: 90- 
line, 447,891 square feet (compared with 
391,104 in 1939) ; 80-line, 69,720 (73,946) ; 
70-line, 22,132 (13,549); 40- and 50-line, 
none (2,726) and 100- to 150-line, 1,891 
(5,711). (All values are in United States 
currency.) 

The export of hooked rugs to the 
United States was started on a small 
scale in 1933 and has been steadily ex- 
panding. Exports of wool hooked rugs to 
the United States in 1940 set a new rec- 
ord of 3,519,950 square feet valued at 
$865,555, compared with 1,964,357 at 
$398,955 in 1939, 838,678 ($174,142) in 
1938, 522,856 ($125,718) in 1937, and 46,- 
364 ($13,117) in 1933. The average price 
per square foot in 1940 was about $0.25, 
compared with $0.20 in 1939. 

The 1940 output of machine-spun wool 
carpet yarns by four Tientsin mills de- 
clined to 2,099,000 pounds, from 2,556,000 
in 1939, but production of hand-spun 
yarns for hooked rugs expanded. The 
hand-spun wool yarns were cheaper and 
more readily obtainable (particularly 
from the vicinity of Tsinan) than mill- 
made yarns, but the scarcity of wool 
caused the local hooked-rug industry to 
increase its production of other types of 
rugs in order to meet the increased con- 
sumer demand in the United States. 

Exports of hooked rugs, other than 
wool, from Tientsin to the United States 
in 1940 comprised 405,924 square feet of 
the so-called “vegetable fiber” (ramie) 
rugs, 940,802 of jute, and 55,034 of cot- 
ton hooked rugs (including some cotton 
chenille rugs), compared with 230,990 
square feet of ramie, 257,233 of jute, and 
32,346 of cotton hooked rugs in 1939. 

British Empire markets were prac- 
tically closed to the North China carpet 
and rug trade in 1940 as a result of im- 
port quotas and exchange restrictions, 
and continental European demand was 
negligible. The loss of trade with these 
markets was partially offset by continued 
exports of North China floor coverings to 
Panama, Hawaii, the Philippines, Shang- 
hai, and (to a lesser extent) Hong Kong. 
Total exports of carpets and hooked 
rugs from Tientsin to foreign markets 
in 1940 were reported unofficially as 12,- 
685 cases or bales, of which 10,904 went 
to the United States, 334 to South Africa, 
318 to Panama, 148 to the Philippines, 
146 to Canada, 80 to Australia, 53 to the 
United Kingdom, 46 to Hawaii, and 656 
to other markets, chiefly Shanghai and 
Hong Kong for local sale. 

@ Hong Kong.—The small but expand- 
ing textile industry is requiring increas- 
ing quantities of imported cotton yarn 
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which formerly came mainly from Brit- 
ish Empire countries; some supplies were 
obtained from Japan and China in 1940. 
Cotton yarn imported from Bombay 
(India) is used to a large extent by 
weavers producing for export, in order 
to qualify for imperial preference rates 
in British Empire markets. The greater 
part of the imports of cotton yarn from 
Shanghai is reexported to South China; 
a small amount is retained for the manu- 
facture of goods destined for export to 
non-Empire countries and for local con- 
sumption. Imports of cotton yarn have 
included some ‘“supercombed gassed 
lisle” from Manchester (England) mills. 
Japan has been the principal source of 
imports of rayon yarn, but some difficulty 
was reported in obtaining supplies direct 
from that country in 1940. Practically 
no silk yarn is imported into Hong Kong. 

Textile mills in Hong Kong produce 
mainly for export. Increased orders 
were received during 1940 from Africa 
(Southeast and West) and South Amer- 
ica, where Hong Kong goods had to com- 
pete with low-priced goods from North 
China and Japan. Demand for cheap 
cotton singlets (undershirts) was good, 
and fairly large orders for inexpensive 
socks were received from the United 
Kingdom late in 1940. 

@ India—Exports declared for shipment 
to the United States from the Karachi 
consular district in 1940 included textile 
commodities valued as follows: Carpet 
wool, unmanufactured, $1,237,507, in- 
cluded Afghan or Kandahar wool valued 
at $486,083 ($2,970,171 in 1939); goat 
hair, $427,234 ($275,803); numdahs (felt 
rugs), exported from Kashmir, $357,771 
($241,381) ; oriental rugs, $25,001 (none); 
embroidery, crewel, exported from Kash- 
mir, $24,666 ($15,042); and unmanufac- 
tured cotton, $3,770,725 ($1,143,060). 

@ Jamaica.—Imports of cotton piece 
goods into Jamaica totaled 16,586,000 
yards valued at £344,952 in 1940, as 
against 26,784,000 at £401,947 in 1939. 
Rayon piece goods were imported to the 
amount of 2,484,000 yards valued at 
£95,432 in 1940, as against 4,927,000 yards 
at £132,334 in 1939. 

Imports of apparel were valued at 
£113,636 in 1940 and at £123,644 in 1939. 
Principal sources of 1940 apparel imports 
were: Hong Kong, £55,213 (£59,667 in 
1939) ; Canada £31,677 (£27,414); United 
Kingdom, £23,059 (£25,399); United 
States £2,235 (£9,407); and other coun- 
tries, £1,452 (£1,757). Very little knitted 
wear for men is included in apparel im- 
ports, and the small demand is limited 
mainly to knitted sweaters (mostly from 
the United Kingdom) and neckties. 

@ Philippine Islands.—Local wholesale 
and retail sales of textiles in March were 
much below seasonal expectations. In- 
dent buying was active, principally in 
such lines as prints, bleached sateens, 
and broadcloths. Buying of staples was 
light. Stocks of cotton piece goods gen- 
erally were small, with a shortage threat- 
ened in army twill, warp sateens, and 
low-grade broadcloth. Local prices have 
advanced slightly, owing to poor sales, 
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and at the beginning of April were still 
considerably under replacement values. 
The outlook in the piece goods trade is 
only fair. 

@ Switzerland—tThe textile industry re- 
ported a record production during the 
December quarter of 1940, but various 
restrictive measures in early 1941 pointed 
to a decline in output, notwithstanding 
a sustained demand for textiles. The 
wool-manufacturing branch was favored 
during 1940 by an unusually large domes- 
tic demand. Practically all of Switzer- 
land’s requirements of raw wool must be 
imported; foreign supplies were largely 
cut off after June 1940, and reserve stocks 
of wool declined. In order to conserve 
the available supply of wool for domestic 
consumption, practically no export per- 
mits were issued for wool goods in the 
latter part of 1940. Furthermore, the 
Government has decreed a compulsory 
admixture of 30 percent of synthetic fi- 
bers in the manufacture of wool prod- 
ucts, and all-wool goods have not been 
produced since the beginning of 1941. 
Wool waste and other used material, for- 
merly exported in relatively large quan- 
tities, are being diverted to domestic con- 
suming channels. 

Cotton weaving mills at the beginning 
of 1940 had large unfilled orders, mostly 
for the Army. Reserve stocks and large 
imports of cotton early in 1940 enabled 
the mills to operate full time until late 
autumn, when obtaining adequate raw 
material supplies became a serious prob- 
lem. Cotton imports from the Soviet 
Union temporarily ameliorated the situa- 
tion, but mills which had been producing 
fine goods for export still faced a con- 
tinued shortage of long-staple cotton. 

Raw materials, textiles (other than 
those of silk and rayon), and clothing 
have been rationed by the Government. 
and this action tended to increase domes- 
tic consumption of silk and rayon prod- 
ucts. Sales of silk and rayon goods in 
the home market in the latter part of 
1940 exceeded those for the correspond- 
ing 1939 period, but export trade has been 
adversely affected by the current hostili- 
ties. Domestic demand continued good 
in early 1941. 

The embroidery industry in Switzer- 
land formerly produced mainly for ex- 
port; but since the beginning of Eu- 
ropean hostilities its foreign sales have 
been curtailed by various restrictions 
imposed on imports in many markets. 
The number of machines in operation in 
the Swiss embroidery industry in Sep- 
tember 1940 was approximately the same 
as at the beginning of the year, when 
854 Schifflli machines (525 automatic and 
329 pantograph) and 886 hand machines 
were active. By the end of 1940, only 35 
percent of the machine capacity of the 
industry was being utilized, according to 
local estimates. The United States was 
practically the only export outlet in the 
latter part of the year, and advancing 
costs of Swiss embroideries were having 
an adverse effect on sales in the Amer- 
ican market. Domestic demand for em- 
broideries is small. 
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Cotton and Products 


@ India—Operations in cotton mills 
during the first 8 months of 1940 re- 
mained below the levels of 1939, but ac- 
tivity increased materially during the last 
4 months of the year. A further im- 
provement was reported in early 1941, 
when practically all mills in Bombay 
(the principal center of cotton manufac- 
ture in India) were said to be working at 
full single-shift capacity, and a number 
of plants were operating extra shifts. 
Orders from the Indian Department of 
Supply were reported to be increasing in 
volume, and many Bombay mills at the 
end of January had forward orders to 
the mid-year. 

The cotton industry received war or- 
ders with an aggregate value of 176,000,- 
000 rupees, according to trade estimates. 
Government orders were reported to 
have been placed for 23,000,000 yards of 
khaki drill, 28,000,000 yards of tape and 
webbing, 10,000,000 yards of duck, 4,000,- 
000 yards of “jute union” canvas, 8,000,- 
000 yards of mock leno, and 9,000,000 
yards of woven-mesh shirting. 

Exports of cotton-piece goods from 
British India (by sea) increased to an 
estimated 220,300,000 yards in the first 
9 months of 1940, when the value was 
officially reported as 63,451,000 rupees, 
compared with 39,771,000 rupees for 141,- 
700,000 yards in January-—September 
1939. Details showing country of desti- 
nation for these exports were not pub- 
lished after January 1940. Trade re- 
ports in January 1941 indicated that for 
cotton cloth woven in Indian mills de- 
mand from African and Arabian ports 
was good, but no large volume of busi- 
ness was transacted because of shortage 
of shipping space. A relatively small de- 
mand for Indian cotton yarns from Hong 
Kong, British Malaya, Siam, Burma, and 
a few other countries was reported in 
January. 

Imports of cotton piece goods declined 
in value to 54,660,000 rupees in the first 
9 months of 1940 (when unofficial esti- 
mates placed the quantity at approxi- 
mately 281,800,000 yards), from 72,140,- 
000 rupees (458,400,000 yards) in the 
corresponding period of 1939. Japan 
and the United Kingdom are usually the 
principal sources of Indian imports of 
cotton piece goods. Demand for Japa- 
nese goods was reported by the trade to 
have been satisfactory in the latter part 
of 1940 and early 1941. Competition 
from Japanese and British cotton piece 
goods in the Indian market during 1940 
was reported to have been somewhat 
weaker than in the preceding year, and 
overstocks of Indian goods were reduced. 


Silk and Products 


@ Chosen—Cocoon production during 
1940 totaled 22,713,000 kilograms, com- 
pared with 20,566,000 in 1939 and 22,- 
538,000 in 1937. Households engaged in 
raising silkworms during the spring of 
1940 numbered 841,132, and 688,494 dur- 
ing the summer and autumn. The 
spring crop of cocoons was reported as 
14,157,000 kilograms and the summer- 
autumn crop as 8,556,000 kilograms. 
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The value of the 1940 cocoon crop was 
estimated at 43,920,000 yen. Production 
of tussah (wild) cocoons in Chosen dur- 
ing 1940 was reported to have been ap- 
proximately 11,262,000 kilograms, an in- 
crease of 2,522,000 over the 1939 yield. 
Exports of raw silk produced in Chosen 
have heretofore gone chiefly to Japan 
proper; it is understood that the greater 
part of this silk was ultimately reex- 
ynorted from Japan to the United States. 


Wool and Products 


BH Argentina.—The wool market was firm 
and local prices were unchanged during 
the week ended April 3. Unsold export- 
able stocks were estimated by the trade 
at 40,000 metric tons, and the selection 
of many wools was limited and poor. 
(Commercial stocks of wool in Argentina, 
as of February 1, 1940, were officially esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Sheep and Wools 
at 64,963 metric tons, grease-wool basis.) 
Less interest on the part of United States 
buyers during the week ended April 3 
was attributed locally to uncertainty as to 
freight rates. 

Wool exports during the week ended 
April 3 totaled 15,262 bales, of which 
14,153 were shipped to the United States, 
compared with exports of 8,869 bales, in- 
cluding 6,140 to the United States, in the 
preceding week. Exports for the 5 weeks 
from February 28 to April 3, inclusive, 
aggregated 44,520 bales, of which 40,155 
were destined for the United States. 

Exports of wool from Argentina from 
October 1, 1940, to February 28, 1941, 
aggregated 199,362 bales, compared with 
152,980 in the corresponding period of 
1939-40, according to local press reports, 
which showed countries of destination as 
follows: United States, 162,314 for the 5 
months of 1940-41 (88,317 for the period 
October 1939 through February 1940); 
Japan, 20,060 (10,085) ; Soviet Union, 6,- 
425 (none); Sweden, 3,879 (6,153); 
United Kingdom, 2,337 (339); France, 
1,221 (18,676); and other countries, 3,- 
126 (29,410 bales). February exports 
amounted to 43,845 bales, compared with 
63,938 in the preceding month and 39,902 
in February 1940. February exports this 
year included 35,054 to the United States, 
5,365 to Japan, 2,132 to the United King- 
dom, 545 to Egypt, and 749 bales to var- 
ious other countries. 

Wool exports in February 1941 included 
16,205 metric tons of greasy wool (of 
which 6,147 was low crossbred, 1,077 me- 
dium, 4,383 fine crossbred, and 941 “cri- 
ollo”) , 886 tons of pulled wool, and 3,083 
tons of scoured wool, or a total of 20,174 
tons, in terms of grease wool, according to 
official returns, which gave the basis of its 
conversions as “original weights con- 
verted to grease wool on the basis of a 
15-percent shrinkage for pulled wools and 
35-percent for scoured wools.” (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

@ New Zealand.—The wool clip in 1940- 
41 is estimated to be about 74 percent 
greater in weight than that of the pre- 
ceding season, but the number of bales 
is expected to show only a slight increase, 
as bales are being made heavier because 
of advancing prices of woolpacks. The 
slipe or pulled-wool production in the 
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current season is expected to be about 
the same as in 1939-40. Under an export 
purchase agreement, all wool stocks avail- 
able for export were purchased by the 
United Kingdom. 'The wool is appraised 
by New Zealand Government experts, and 
sales to the United Kingdom are made on 
the basis of an average return to New 
Zealand growers of 12.25d. (New Zealand 
currency) per pound for greasy wool and 
of 16.97d. per pound to packing houses 
and exporters for slipe wool. New Zea- 
land wool interests are entitled to 50 per- 
cent of the profits on resales of New Zea- 
land wool by the United Kingdom to 
foreign countries. 

The quantity of wool appraised for 
sale to the United Kingdom from October 
20, 1940, to January 14, 1941, was placed 
at 317,181 bales of greasy wool, with a 
net weight of 108,368,360 pounds and a 
valuation of £5,728,976, New Zealand cur- 
rency. (This total excludes appraise- 
ments of crutchings.) Slipe-wool ap- 
praisements up to January 24, 1941, 
amounted to 37,196 bales (net weight 9,- 
882,407 pounds) , which realized £691,594. 

Wool exports from New Zealand during 
the last quarter of 1940 amounted to 
112,719 bales with a net weight of 36,845,- 
089 pounds and a value of £2,227,711, of 
which 86,011 bales (27,690,829 pounds) 
were destined for the United Kingdom, 
19,167 bales (6,519,140 pounds) for Can- 
ada, 6,561 bales (2,289,605 pounds) to 
India, and the remaining 980 bales (345,- 
515 pounds) to Australia. The wool 
shipped comprised 64,887 bales of greasy, 
29,442 of scoured and washed, and 18,390 
of sliped. 

@ Union of South Africa—Wool declared 
for export to the United States from 
Union ports in March comprised 14,410 
bales of greasy wool with a net weight of 
4,276,656 pounds and 364 bales of scoured 
wool weighing 74,688 pounds, compared 
with 11,386 bales of greasy and 355 of 
scoured in February, and 7,900 and 815 
bales, respectively, in January 1941. Wool 
exports from these ports to the United 
States from July 1, 1940, to March 31, 
1941, consisted of 61,395 bales (net weight 
18,166,837 pounds) of greasy wool and 
6,097 bales (1,233,368 pounds) of scoured 
wools, according to a compilation based 
on preliminary returns for each month 
of the period. 

@ Uruguay.—The Montevideo wool mar- 
ket was active during March, when the 
remainder of the current season’s clip 
was being disposed of, at prices up to 12 
pesos per 10 kilograms. Stocks of “super” 
wools were reported exhausted, and only 
6,000 to 8,000 bales of low-grade wool 
remained unsold, according to local es- 
timates. Exports from October 1, 1940, 
to the end of March 1941, approximated 
91,000 bales, of which 79,000 were shipped 
to the United States. An additional 
5,000 bales of sold wool were estimated 
to be awaiting shipment. (American Le- 
gation, Montevideo.) 

Uruguay.—Wo0l production in Uruguay 
during 1940 has been estimated at ap- 
proximately 60,727,000 kilograms (133,- 
879,000 pounds), compared with 56,- 
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886,000 kilograms (125,411,000 pounds) in 
1939. Wool exports from Uruguay during 
the calendar year 1940 were estimated 
at 127,937 bales, of which 60,873 went to 
the United States, 16,996 to Sweden, 
12,410 to Netherlands, 10,292 to Italy, 
and 7,321 to Japan. (American Consulate 
General, Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Philippine Islands—The abaca mar- 
ket was adversely affected by war condi- 
tions during 1940 when sales to a num- 
ber of former markets were considerably 
restricted. The market was generally 
weak during the March quarter of last 
year, and the depression increased dur- 
ing the next 3 months. An improvement 
which began in the third quarter was 
accelerated in the last 3 months of 1940. 
Prices of abaca in the Philippine market 
moved downward steadily during the 
first half of 1940, and at the close of 
June reached the lowest level in many 
years. Prices began a slow advance dur- 
ing the second quarter; peak levels were 
attained in November, and a moderate 
reactional decline occurred in December. 
Prices at the end of 1940 were substan- 
tially above those at the beginning of 
the year, but the annual average was 
approximately 15 percent below that of 
1939 and 41 percent less than the aver- 
age for 1936 to 1939, inclusive. These 
price estimates are based on published 
nominal quotations for grades F and J-2, 
the monthly average of which was 17.62 
pesos per picul (139.44 pounds) in 1940, 
as compared with 9 pesos in 1939. 

The effect of prices on production is 
clearly apparent in the monthly sta- 
tistics on balings of abaca during 1940; 
the peak output occurred during October 
and November (which coincided with the 
best price levels) when slightly more 
than 21 percent of the year’s balings were 
reported. A definite trend was noted to- 
ward greater production of grades used 
in the United States. Dominance of the 
Davao district was somewhat less pro- 
nounced than in 1939, but 51 percent of 
the total abaca output came from that 
area in 1940. 

Balings of stripped and decorticated 
abaca in 1940 approximated 1,362,000 
bales, as against 1,418,000 in 1939. Ex- 
ports of stripped and decorticated abaca 
aggregated 1,403,000 bales in 1940, only 
slightly under the 1939 shipments of 
1,405,000 bales. (Bale weighs 2 piculs or 
278.88 pounds.) Stocks of abaca gener- 
ally were high during the early months 
of 1940, but declined sharply in June and 
continued at a rather low level during the 
remainder of 1940; stocks on December 
31, 1940, totaled 165,000 kales, a drop of 
42,000 bales, or 20 percent, compared with 
stocks of 207,000 bales a year earlier. 

Exports of abaca to the United States 
in 1940 (470,000 bales) represented a new 
high for recent years and a gain of 19 
percent over 1939 shipments to that mar- 
ket. Exports to Japan (397,000 bales) 
in 1940 were nearly 39 percent greater 
than in the preceding year. Exports to 
the United Kingdom (332,000 bales) in 
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1940 were about 13 percent less than in 
1939, but the decline was actually some- 
what smaller, since fairly substantial 
shipments were made to India, Ceylon, 
and various other destinations, which 
were understood to be intended for even- 
tual transshipment to the United King- 
dom. Shipments to Europe declined by 
78 percent, to 51,000 bales, from 234,000 
in 1939. 

Exports of cordage during 1940 
amounted to 8,883,561 kilograms, a de- 
cline of 703,298 kilograms compared with 
1939 shipments. Exports to the United 
States were officially reported as 3,270,208 
kilograms, a gain of 239,870 (nearly 8 
percent), compared with 1939 shipments 
to that market. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


B Brazil—Conditions were satisfactory | 


in the Bahia tobacco market during Jan- 
uary. Imports amounted to only 546 
kilograms, all from the United States. 
Export trade decreased 23 percent in vol- 
ume to 15,934 bales of 75 kilograms each, 
from 20,611 in January 1939. Details of 
exports are shown in the following table: 


{In bales of 75 kilograms] 





| January January 


Country 1939 1940 


Argentina 8, 763 8, 808 
Netherlands 1, 843 
Uruguay 9, 316 
Finland . 1, 000 


Australia 4s 
Belgium 426 

Switzerland 5, 813 
Brazil (other States) 263 175 


Total : 20, 611 15, 934 





January 1941 shipments from the in- 
terior of the State to the city of Bahia 
were reported as 9,158 bales; stocks on 
January 31 amounted to 175,984 bales. 

Arrivals, exports, and stocks on hand 
up to the end of January in recent years, 
revealing effects of the war upon Bahia’s 
tobacco trade, are shown in the table 
which follows: 





Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Arrivals 10, GR5 &, 863 7,614 | 12,838 9, 158 
Exports.__._| 18,953 | 13,046 | 18,193 | 20,611 15, 934 
Stocks 131,879 | 66,008 | 92,922 (114, 164 | 175, 984 





Latest estimates place the current to- 
bacco crop at between 250,000 and 300,000 
bales of 75 kilograms each, instead of 
from 300,000 to 350,000 bales as previ- 
ously reported. The fact that growers 
have partially abandoned their crops on 
account of prevailing low prices accounts 
for the smaller estimate. Harvesting was 
finished in February, but it is probable 
that some time will elapse before the en- 
tire crop is delivered into Bahia. Quality 
is considered good. (American Consu- 
late, Bahia.) 

@ Canada.—The Burley Tobacco Mar- 
keting Association in Ontario announced 
in late December that approximately 87 
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percent of the 11,064,500-pound crop of 
Kent and Essex Counties had been sold 
to processing companies. Complete clear- 
ance was predicted within a few weeks. 
The average price received for burley 
was 12.16 cents per pound; the area 
planted, 9,670 acres. 

Flue-cured tobacco production in On- 
tario reached 34,200,000 pounds in 1940, 
and was sold at an average of 20.5 cents 
per pound; the area planted was ap- 
proximately 42,000 acres. The dark to- 
bacco crop has been estimated at about 
1,334,000 pounds, from approximately 
1,150 acres. 

Tobacco processing has been reduced, 

owing to almost complete loss of the Brit- 
ish market. Growers are optimistic, 
however, and several farms have changed 
hands at prices higher than prevailed a 
year ago. 
@ Cuba.—Tobacco exports in February 
were valued at $951,723, compared with 
$988,576 in the preceding month, and 
$969,297 in February 1940. Monthly ex- 
ports in 1940 averaged $1,011,560 in value. 
Exports to the United States in February 
1941, valued at $835,828, represented 88 
percent of the total to all countries, in 
comparison with $832,694 in January 
1941, or 84 percent of the total. February 
1941 exports to the United States included 
60,746 pounds of wrapper tobacco, valued 
at $125,003; 142,380 pounds of filler, at 
$75,305; 958,498 pounds of stemmed leaf, 
at $545,402; 232.409 pounds of scrap 
tobacco, at $58,788; 283,567 cigars, at 
$30,845, and 183,960 cigarettes (probably 
a donation for transshipment to Europe), 
valued at $440. 

Argentina was the second largest mar- 
ket for Cuban tobacco in February 1941, 
taking 111,100 cigars, valued at $13,122, 
and 25,046 pounds of leaf tobacco (chiefly 
filler) , valued at $12,780. The absence of 
tobacco exports to Spain was conspicuous 
in February 1941, since in the 3 preceding 
months that country was a substantial 
purchaser. Shipments to Spain in Feb- 
ruary 1940 reached a value of $119,322, 
principally filler tobacco valued at 
$81,966, and cigars valued at $37,301. 

The following tabulation gives details 
of Cuba’s tobacco export trade in Feb- 
ruary 1940 and February 1941: 





February 1940 February 1941 








Kind ' : 
— | Value Quan- | Value 
‘ 
Wrapper lb 44, 793/$75,727| 63, 713)$130, 506 
Filler lb 852, 918/219, 743) 339,749) 136, 862 
Stemmed leaf_._lb__| 801, 802/515, 699) 980,392) 554, 815 
Scrap ...Ib..| 253,793) 68, 258] 232,409) 58, 788 
Total leaf_lb__|1, 953, 306,879, 427/1, 616, 263) 880, 971 
Cigars number __/|1, 074, 430) 88,191! 651,742! 69, 702 
Cigarettes do 441,000, 1,138) 366, 572) 936 
Smoking tobacco | | 
Ib_.| 924) 541 179 114 
Total value | | 
manufac- | | 
tured .| 89, 870 70, 752 
Grand total | 
value ee ee 
| 
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@ Greece.—Trading in 1940 Greek to- 
bacco was almost completely inactive at 
the close of the year, when considerable 
activity in manipulated leaf normally 
develops. There was no indication at 
that time as to what buyers would do 
concerning the 1940 crop. The situation 
was further complicated by the fact that 
the major part (said to be about 15,000 
tons) of purchases for German account 
from the 1939 crop was still in Greece 
at the close of the year, and its final dis- 
position was a matter of uncertainty. 
The German equity in this tobacco was 
reported to average only about 15 per- 
cent; the remainder was still covered by 
advances of Greek banks and the inter- 
mediary Greek merchants. Local reports 
stated that the Germans were anxious 
to obtain this tobacco and were discuss- 
ing ways and means of payment and 
transportation with Greek authorities; 
satisfactory settlement of the difficulty 
apparently depended primarily on abil- 
ity of German buyers to furnish the 
equivalent value in merchandise accepta- 
ble to the Greeks. It is understood that 
British authorities did not object in prin- 
ciple, under existing conditions, to ship- 
ment of the 1939 tobacco to Germany, 
nor to further purchases by Germany 
from the 1940 crop. 

The Greek Government and tobacco 
interests were expecting an important 
increase in British buying of 1940-crop 
tobacco which would possibly offset any 
reduction in German purchases. It was 
indicated that the British Government 
had reached an understanding with Brit- 
ish tobacco manufacturers by which the 
latter will utilize a minimum of 4 per- 
cent of Greek and Turkish tobaccos in 
1941, thereafter increasing the minimum 
to 8 percent; no confirmation of this re- 
port was available, but various circum- 
stances indicated the probability of such 
a British move. Greek merchants re- 
ported there was no evidence of British 
buying up to the close of the year. 

Pending some clarification of the con- 
fused market situation, the Greek Gov- 
ernment, through the Bank of Agricul- 
ture, late in 1940 was advancing funds to 
tobacco producers on their 1940 crop. 
Such advances were limited to 50 or 60 
percent of the unmanipulated value, fur- 
ther advances presumably to be made as 
manipulation proceeds. 

Greek leaf-tobacco exports during the 
first 10 months of 1940 totaled 39,216 
metric tons valued at 3,848,766,000 
drachmas, an important increase of 27 
percent in volume and 30 percent in value 
over shipments of 30,926 tons valued at 
2,953,559,000 drachmas in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. This unusual increase 
in 1940 is attributed largely to the fact 
that shipments to Germany, which repre- 
sented 58 percent of the total volume and 
which normally would have occurred in 
late 1939, were delayed until the spring 
of 1940. Slight declines were shown in 
shipments to the United States (which 
accounted for 16 percent of total ex- 
ports), and to most other markets ex- 
cept France and Italy. 
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Greek Exports of Leaf Tobacco 
{Metric tons] 

















First 10 months— 
Country 
1939 1940 

I i sin caine Seca 14, 899 22, 635 
ee ers 6, 345 6, 115 
REIS RIES oe Se 260 1, 649 
MO iin, Mabini scithen ade ak aks 817 1, 461 
a, EEL IEE LE LAE 1, 437 529 
| SER ere 1,117 447 
Other countetee. ........ 2... .ncc ce 6, 051 6, 380 
is es oe ts 30, 926 39, 216 

Total value (thous. drach- 
TESTE SES ESE , 953, 559 | 3, 848, 766 











At the close of 1940 about three-quar- 
ters of the American-owned tobacco in 
Greece had been shipped or definitely 
booked for shipment, with likelihood that 
the remainder would be moved out within 
a short time. 

The Office for the Protection of Greek 
Tobacco has reaffirmed its September es- 
timate for the 1940 Greek tobacco crop, 
placing the yield at 48,900 metric tons 
of unmanipulated leaf, compared with 
56,695 in 1939. Acreage likewise re- 
mained unchanged at 173,277 acres in 
1940, compared with 213,400 in the previ- 
ous year. The decline in acreage and the 
corresponding decline in yield were the 
direct result of Government regulations 
issued in the winter of 1939-40, reducing 
the cultivated area in 1940 by about 20 
percent. Latest reports confirm previous 
information regarding the good average 
quality of the 1940 crop. 

@ Ireland.—Leaf-tobacco imports in 1940 
were reported small in volume, and no 
recent arrivals had been recorded at the 
close of January 1941. Indications were 
that reserve stocks in bond would by the 
end of January amount to only an 8- 
month normal supply. Manufacturers 
are reported becoming uneasy, in view of 
difficulties in obtaining dollar exchange 
and shipping facilities, and it is rumored 
that they may request the Government to 
adopt the present English scheme for the 
importation and allocation of American 
leaf tobacco. Withdrawals from bond 
are already on a quota basis, it is stated. 

A British Board of Trade order, effec- 
tive January 1, 1941, prohibits the export 
of unmanufactured tobacco to Ireland 
without a license, thus making it more 
difficult than heretofore to import such 
tobacco from England. 

Licenses granted to new dealers in 
tobacco in 1940 are estimated at 1,100; 
most of these dealers are engaged in other 
trades. Established legitimate tobacco- 
nists fear that this increase may be 
doubled in 1941, thus seriously affecting 
their business. 

Rehandling and bonding of all 1940- 
crop tobacco have recently been com- 
pleted. From the 1940 total acreage 
(143 statute acres), a total of 124,063 
pounds (net weight) of leaf has been 
bonded, which will be valued and allo- 
cated to manufacturers at an early date. 
Prospects are said to be favorable for a 


(Continued on p. 134) 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Argentina 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The auction system to pro- 
vide importers of certain products with 
dollar exchange through bids, inaugu- 
rated on March 7, has caused much com- 
plaint and dissatisfaction among im- 
porters, since the rate has been advanced 
more than 5 percent during the 3 weeks 
of its operation, and it is now rumored 
that the rates for the two groups of prod- 
ucts may be fixed at 4.70 pesos to the 
dollar for group A and 5 pesos to the dol- 
lar for group B. (American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, April 2, 1941.) 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Commission Set Up.—A Ship- 
ping Commission has been established, 
to make a complete study of the shipping 
situation and report to the Executive. 
The Commission is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Carlos Torriani, Chief 
of the Division of Economic Affairs of 
the Ministry for Foreign Relations; 
Ovidio B. Schiopetto, Under Secretary of 
the Ministry of Agriculture; and Guil- 
lermo W. Klein, Chief of the Division of 
Public Debts and Banks of the Depart- 
ment of Finance. Sr. Domingo J. As- 
conape, retired naval captain, will be 
secretary to the Commission, which will 
also be assisted by certain ex-navy tech- 
nicians. 

Following is a translation of the de- 
cree authorizing the formation of the 
Commission, as it appeared in the local 
press: 


An Advisory Commission is hereby created 
to be composed of representatives of the De- 
partments of the Navy, Foreign Relations, 
Treasury, and Agriculture, whose mission will 
be to inform upon: The situation concern- 
ing Argentine and foreign ships at present 
in waters under national jurisdiction, for 
the purpose of ascertaining their possible 
acquisition, placement, or requisition; as also 
the advisability of operating them directly 
or indirectly by means of agreements with 
private entities, the advisability of operating 
Government-owned ships, employing them 
eventually or definitely for commercial pur- 
poses; ways and means of organizing and 
financing maritime insurance; means that 
might be adopted under present circum- 
stances for overcoming the danger attendant 
upon a scarcity of cargo space. 

The Commission should act as quickly as 
possible, for which purpose it is granted 
broad powers to obtain directly any informa- 
tion necessary to fulfill its mission, and it 
shall present partial reports as soon as they 
are prepared. 


The present decree shall be signed by the 
Ministers of Marine, Foreign Relations, Treas- 
ury, and Agriculture. 

(Office of American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires, March 10, 1941.) 


Australia 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Returns for 7 Months.—Total 
revenues of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment for the 7 months ending January 
31 were £A62,200,000 compared with 
£A57,340,000 in the same period of last 
year, according to the February Statis- 
tical Bulletin of the Commonwealth 
Bank. Expenditure from revenues to- 
taled £A61,680,000 and £A58,320,000 for 
the reSpective periods. In addition, ex- 
penditures from loan account totaled 
£A66,590,000 and £A14,000,000 for the 
two periods. 

The six State Governments collected 
revenues of £A71,100,000 during the 7 
months ending January 31, compared 
with £A67,260,000 in the first 7 months 
of the last fiscal year. Expenditures 
from revenues for the same periods were 
£A80,580,000 and £A79,660,000, respec- 
tively. In addition, expenditures from 
loan funds were £A7,540,000 and £A10.- 
110,000, respectively. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Quotas Reduced and 
Additional Products Prohibited Importa- 
tion from Nonsterling Areas.—Imports 
from nonsterling areas and from Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Hong Kong have 
been further restricted for the second 
quarter of 1941, according to a dispatch 
of April 8 from Sydney. The existing 
quotas for a wide range of products have 
been reduced by 10 percent, and the 
quotas on certain other products have 
been reduced by various other percent- 
ages. The importation of an additional 
group of products, including turpentine 
and sardines, has been prohibited en- 
tirely. 

[Further details regarding the treatment 


of particular products have not yet been 
received. | 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Glass Metal and Glass Scrap: Licenses 
Required for Exports—Exportation of 


glass metal, glass scrap, broken glass, and 
glass powder has been made subject to 


license by an order of February 6, pub- 
lished in the Moniteur Belge of February 
14, 1941, and effective from February 15, 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
market shared the shock produced in the 
coffee market during the week ended 
March 29 by the unexpected announce- 
ment of the National Coffee Department 
that coffee sales approved up to March 21 
had already filled the 9,300,000-bag quota 
reserved to Brazil in the United States 
under the inter-American coffee-market- 
ing agreement. It is still too early for the 
effects of this development to show them- 
selves in either the coffee market or the 
exchange market. For the moment, cof- 
fee quotations in Santos and Rio have 
remained steady (they have even firmed 
a little, following the New York market, 
in the week following the announce- 
ment), and coffee export bills continue to 
flow to the banks from sales approved 
earlier. 

It is expected, however, that the supply 
of coffee bills will fall off sharply rather 
soon. Although this change will be of 
considerable importance in the exchange 
market, it will be offset, at least in part, 
by the increasing war demand for Brazil’s 
numerous minor exports and the supply 
of export bills that will soon begin to flow 
from the new cotton crop. 

Although the income-tax cases that 
arose a few months ago in connection 
with the remittances of American com- 
panies to the United States are still pend- 
ing, exchange remittances are going for- 
ward normally provided the companies 
make milreis deposits in the Bank of 
Brazil to cover the amount of the tax in 
question. 

The Minister of Finance recently had 
occasion to decide to what extent the 5- 
percent exchange tax is applicable to 
certain types of milreis deposits held in 
Brazil by nonresidents when these milreis 
are the object of transactions within the 
country. Heruled that the tax is not ap- 
plicable to the utilization of the milreis 
within Brazil by the original nonresident 
owner, but is applicable to their utiliza- 
tion by a nonresident other than the 
original owner. (American Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro, March 29, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Extra Copy of Commercial Invoice Re- 
quired for Shipment of Goods Subject to 
United States Export License—An extra 
copy of the commercial invoice must be 
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prepared for shipments to Brazil of goods 
subject to a United States export license, 
effective from March 24, 1941, according 
to an announcement by the Brazilian Em- 
bpassy, March 20, 1941, Washington, re- 
layed by the Brazilian Consulate General, 
New York City. 

Accordingly, for shipments to Brazil of 
merchandise for which a United States 
export license is required, six copies of 
the commercial invoice must be prepared. 
Four copies are attached to the consular 
jnvoice; one copy is retained by the mer- 
chants’ association or other organization 
which certifies that the origin of the goods 
and prices shown are correct and agree 
with the current export market prices; 
and the sixth copy is transmitted to the 
Brazilian Embassy by the consulate where 
the documents are legalized. 

[Information concerning the necessity for 
an export license on a particular product may 
be obtained from the Field Offices of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Owners of the mimeographed circular F. T. 
No. 600, Preparing Shipments to Brazil, 
should enter the above in the section Com- 
mercial invoice, on p. 3.] 

Wheat Flour: Further Admixture of 
Mandioca Flour Required.—Wheat flour 
for consumption in Brazil must have 
added to it 15 percent of mandioca flour, 
5 percent of corn flour, and 3 percent of 
rice flour. This announcement, made by 
the regional inspector of the Brazilian 
Flour Service Control Board in Sao Paulo, 
adds that the quantities of these products 
required to be added to wheat flour will be 
increased as additional amounts of man- 
ioc and other flours become available, 
until the maximum mixture provided for 
(30 percent) is reached. 

Formerly the required admixture was 
13 percent of mandioca flour, 5 percent 
of corn flour, and 3 percent of rice flour. 
(American Consulate General, Sao Paulo, 
March 17, 1941.) 

{See COMMERCE Reports of September 21, 
1940, for an announcement of the previous 


requirement for admixture of other flours to 
wheat flour in making bread.] 


Transport and Communication 


Government’ Establishes Maritime 
Commission.—A Maritime Commission, 
with wide powers to control and regulate 
Brazilian merchant vessels and shipping, 
was established by Decree-Law No. 3100, 
published in the Diario Official of March 
10, 1941. Article 2, outlining the powers 
of the Commission, reads as follows: 


(a) To organize the traffic schedules of na- 
tional vessels, whether private or the property 
of the Union, the States, or municipalities, 
which serve maritime, river, or lake naviga- 
tion. 

(b) To fix the navigation routes for each 
enterprise, as well as the schedule of ports 
of call, the distribution of tonnage for each 
fleet or unit, the time allowed for staying in 
ports, and the adjustments of traffic with 
other transport services. 

(c) To study, organize, and alter—bearing 
in mind regional peculiarities—freight rates 
and salaries of personnel, fixing those that 
must be observed. 

(d) To subsidize deficit services of the 
merchant marine, through authorization of 
the President of the Republic. 

(e) To pass on the conditions of sale and 
charter of national vessels, which are de- 
pendent upon prior authorization, even for 
transportation between foreign ports. 
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(f) Authorize the acquisition of material to 
be imported for the national merchant marine. 

(g) Grant licenses for extraordinary voy- 
ages to national or foreign ports. 

(h) To study and propose to the Govern- 
ment the unification of the merchant-marine 
service. 


Article 8 of the decree provides for a 
special source of revenue to be constituted 
by— 

(a) One milreis per ton or cubic meter, ac- 
cording to the unit on which freight was paid, 
on merchandise imported from abroad by 
water route. 

(bo) One milreis per ton or cubic meter, ac- 
cording to whether freight was paid on a basis 
of tonnage or cubic measurement, on mer- 
chandise leaving a Brazilian port in coast- 
wise or foreign trade. 

(c) Fines due for infractions of this law 
and by decisions of the Commission. 

Paragraph 1. The taxes and fines referred 
to are due beginning 30 days after publica- 
tion of this law. 

Par. 2. Collections are to be made by the 
Customs and Revenue Boards, which will de- 
posit the product in the nearest branch of 
the Bank of Brazil, at the disposal of the 
Commission, after deducting 5 percent in 
favor of the National Treasury. 

Par. 3. Excluded from payment of the taxes 
established in the foregoing items (a) and 
(b) are national coal and the merchandise re- 
ferred to in article 3 of Decree-Law No. 2615, 
of September 21, 1940. 


Articles 9 and 10 stipulate for what 
purpose this and other revenue shall be 
utilized: 

ARTICLE 9. Under prior budgetary estimate 
and approval of the President of the Repub- 
lic, the revenue referred to in article 8 shall 
be applied— 

(a) For the expenses of the Commission. 

(b) Financing and purchasing vessels, re- 
pair and utilization of floating material, and 
in the adaptation of vessels to burn national 
coal. 

ArT. 10. The Federal budget will annually 
include a lump sum for the Maritime Com- 
mission, which will apply it, in accordance 
with the provisions of article 2, letter (d), 
in subsidizing national steamship lines pro- 
ducing deficits, existing or new ones, and voy- 
ages made in the interest of Brazilian econ- 
omy. A prerequisite for approval of the sub- 
vention is that the line or voyage is approved 
by the Government through the Maritime 
Commission. 

Under article 11, the Commission may 
requisition any national merchant vessel 
that is laid up in national or foreign 
waters, repair, equip, and man it for traf- 
fic. The net proceeds from the use of 
the vessel will revert to the owner, after 
deducting the expenses for repairs and 
administration. 

Article 12 provides that the Coastwise 
Freight Conference and any other organi- 
zations, in the Federal District and States, 
the purposes of which coincide with that 
of the Commission, shall cease their ac- 
tivities within a period to be established. 

Articles 13 to 17, inclusive, cover fines 
and administrative matters, while article 
18 revokes all contracts and legal provi- 
sions, under which subsidies and aSsist- 
ance were granted to steamship owners 
and steamship lines. (American Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro, March 11, 1941.) 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages and Tobacco: Im- 
port Duties Increased.—Import duties on 
alcoholic beverages and on tobacco and 
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tobacco products have been increased in 
the Straits Settlements, Federated Malay 
States, and Johore, by notifications pub- 
lished in the official gazettes of these 
areas, effective February 1, 1941. Do- 
mestic excise taxes on alcoholic bever- 
ages were also increased. 


British North 
Borneo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“War Revenue” Import Surtazes Es- 
tablished on Perfumery and Certain Al- 
coholic Beverages.—Special “war reve- 
nue” import surtaxes were established on 
perfumery and certain alcoholic bever- 
ages, by an order published in the North 
Borneo Official Gazette of January 26, 
1941. 

These surtaxes, which apply in addi- 
tion to the regular import duties, are: 
Perfumery and cosmetics, 20 percent ad 
valorem; malt liquors, 0.48 Straits dollar 
per gallon; and arrack and samsu, 1.50 
Straits dollars per gallon. 


Bulgaria 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade during 1940 expanded 
considerably over the previous year, im- 
ports rising 35.2 percent (7,028,000,000 
leva against 5,197,000,000) and exports 
increasing 15.7 percent (7,019,000,000 
against 6,065,000,000). This gain is 
partly attributed to higher prices, par- 
ticularly in the case of imports, which 
were less in volume (382,689 metric tons 
against 389,375) while the quantity of 
exports was much larger (995,804 metric 
tons against 543,897). Publication of de- 
tails by commodities or countries was 
suspended in January 1940. 

Prices advanced steadily during 1940, 
reaching record levels in December, the 
wholesale price index rising to 97.3 
(1926=100) , compared with a low of 76.2 
in January and an average of 74 for 1939; 
practically all groups shared in this in- 
crease. The cost-of-living index jumped 
to 83.1 in December from 72 in January, 
compared with an average of 68.9 in 1939. 
The price index of imported products rose 
to 170.8 in December 1940 from 121.2 in 
January and an average of 108.1 in 1939 
(1934-35=100); the comparative price 
indexes for export products were 204.9 
and 174.8 and 178.1. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fresh or Frozen Pork: Special Import 
Permits No Longer Required.—The Ca- 
nadian order-in-council prohibiting the 
importation into Canada of fresh or 
frozen pork except under permit expired 
on March 31, 1941, and special import 
permits are no longer required for im- 
portations of such pork, according to 
Canadian Customs Memorandum WM 
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No. 21, Supplement No. 1 of April 2, 1941, 
Ottawa. 


[See ComMeERcE Reports for March 2, 1940, 
for previous announcement. ] 


Transport and Communication 


1940 Freight Traffic on Railways High- 
est Since 1930—Car loadings of revenue- 
earning freight on Canadian railways 
during 1940 were the highest since 1930, 
the total of 2,812,587 showing an increase 
of 263,138, or 10.3 percent, over 1939, and 
of 379,801 cars, or 15.6 percent, over 1938. 
Compared with 1933, the low year of the 
depression, last year showed an improve- 
ment of 780,617 cars, or 37.4 percent. 

The increase of 1940 over 1939 was 
made up mostly in the first 8 months—the 
total at the end of the third week in Au- 
gust being up by 250,178 cars, or 16.8 per- 
cent. The light movement of western 
grain in the autumn reduced the peak 
usually reached in September or October, 
and almost completely offset the increase 
in the other commodity groups. In the 
last 6 weeks of the year, however, good in- 
creases were again recorded. 

The bulk of the improvement was in 
loadings of miscellaneous freight, which 
showed a gain of 103,178 cars, or 17.5 per- 
cent, followed by lumber, which was up 
by 45,656 cars, or 45.7 percent, after hav- 
ing had increases over both 1939 and 1938 
for every week. Merchandise in less- 
than-carload lots advanced by 36,537 
cars, or 5.6 percent, and good gains were 
recorded in loadings of coal, pulpwood, 
pulp and paper, and ore. Ore loadings 
were the heaviest in history, lumber ship- 
ments were the largest since 1929, less- 
than-carload-lot loadings the greatest 
since 1930—and miscellaneous loadings 
were, with the exception of 1937, the 
largest since 1930. 

1939 Statistics on Electric Railways 
Released.—Passengers carried by the 36 
street and interurban electric railways in 
Canada during 1939 amounted to 632,- 
533,152, according to Statistics of Elec- 
tric Railways of Canada, just released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 
tawa. 

Excluding the 1938 traffic of the 
Guelph Radial and the Sandwich, Wind- 
sor, and Amherstburg railways, which 
were not included in the 1939 report, this 
was an increase of 12,146,483 passengers, 
or 2 percent. The Guelph Radial used 
motor busses exclusively during 1939, and 
the Sandwich, Windsor, and Amherst- 
burg railway switched to busses early in 
the year. Many of the electric railways 
also operate motor busses, and the sta- 
tistics of both operations are included. 

Most of the railways showed improve- 
ments over 1938 operations—only 8 of 
the 36 systems showing reduced traffic. 
Gross revenues increased to $42,864,150, 
compared with $42,537,767 in 1938. This 
comparison is also affected by the change 
in railways included in the reports. The 
Montreal system carried almost a third 
of the total passengers, and the Toronto 
system carried more than a quarter of 
the total. The increase on the Toronto 
system was 3,655,214 passengers, or 2.3 
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percent, which was the largest in num- 
bers, but the Kitchener railway showed a 
gain of 548,734 passengers, or 19.3 
percent. 

The figure for miles of track operated 
has shown an almost continuous decline 
since 1925, and in 1939 it dropped to 1,592 
from 1,693 in 1938. The decrease in pas- 
senger-car miles from 123,201,830 in 1938 
to 121,528,380 was partly due to the fact 
that the two systems mentioned above 
switehed to exclusively motorbus opera- 
tion. 

Three systems—Montreal, Winnipeg, 
and Edmonton—now use “trackless trol- 
ley” busses. Twenty-two of the 36 sys- 
tems operate both electric cars and mo- 
torbusses, and the number of municipali- 
ties served by motorbusses, exclusively is 
increasing steadily. In the past 20 years 
26 electric-railway systems have ceased 
operating as such, not including the 
Nipissing Central Railway which changed 
to steam operation. 

[A copy of the above-mentioned report may 
be borrowed from the Public Utilities Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Washington, D. C., upon request, by men- 
tioning Exhibit T. R. 5935.] 


Chile 
Economic Conditions 


Selling prices were higher, but practi- 
cally all lines of trade during the first 
quarter of 1941 ‘the summer months) 
were more active than in the same period 
last year. Seasonal goods moved into 
consumption in a volume considerably 
larger than anticipated. Demand for 
staple merchandise recorded a substan- 
tial increase, and a very satisfactory 
business was done in such commodities 
as industrial machinery, farming imple- 
ments, radios, hardware, power tools, 
electrical apparatus, drugs, and heavy 
and light chemicals. 

An immediate shortage of merchandise 
stocks was not apparent, but growing 
concern was manifested over the possi- 
bility of obtaining raw and semi-raw 
materials in sufficient quantities to en- 
able manufacturing and _ fabricating 
plants to continue operations during the 
second quarter at their present rate of 
production. Import buying was heavy, 
and larger-than-customary orders were 
placed for essential supplies in an en- 
deavor to cover ahead insofar as existing 
conditions permitted. 


Crop Yields, in General, Meet 
Expectations 


Agriculture was free from serious re- 
verses during the summer months. Ear- 
lier estimates of the wheat crop were 
apparently confirmed by the low yields 
obtained. The oat yield fell short of 
original calculations, but the harvest 
outturns of other principal crops such as 
barley, corn, beans, peas, and lentils came 
up to expectations. 

Farm commodity prices during the first 
quarter of 1941, while slightly lower than 
in the last quarter of 1940, were on the 
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whole higher than those in the first quar- 
ter of 1940. A large part of the new 
wheat crop was taken by local millers 
who purchased heavily. A firm demand 
also persisted for oats for domestic con- 
sumption, and the buying of barley for 
local needs and for export was brisk in 
February, but interest waned in March. 
A moderate volume of beans and peas 
moved to foreign markets, but the absence 
of any sustained demand for lentils, plus 
an estimated carry-over of 40,000 quin- 
tals from last season, has created a prob- 
lem. The Agricultural Export Board 
may acquire and hold a part of the lentil] 
surplus. 

Livestock producers disposed of all 
grades of cattle at remunerative prices, 
The inability of Chile to export the usual] 
quantities of frozen mutton to Great 
Britain has led to consideration of the 
formation of a quasi-official organization 
to distribute and sell the product in the 
principal cities of the Republic. 


Industries Busy, Construction Active 


Production-index figures for the first 
quarter of 1941 are expected to show a 
moderate rise as compared with the last 
3 months of 1940. In January, February, 
and March, practically all leading indus. 
trial plants reported full-time operations, 
Early in February the nail and tack in- 
dustry was declared to be in a “state of 
overproduction.” In other manufactur- 
ing lines, however, factories had on hand 
only small inventories of finished goods 
but at the same time were holding a suf- 
ficient backlog of orders to keep them 
fully occupied well into the second quar- 
ter of the year—provided the required 
quantities of imported raw and semi-raw 
materials could be secured. 

A high level of activity was maintained 
in private and public construction not- 
withstanding occasional shortages of 
lumber and cement. Cement consump- 
tion has exceeded the country’s produc- 
tive capacity, necessitating imports. 


Mining Production Well Maintained 


Minor labor troubles occurred in the 
mining industry during the quarter, but 
these difficulties did not seriously affect 
production, which was maintained at a 
rate comparing favorably with that of 
the same quarter of 1940. In February 
the Development Corporation approved a 
project for the construction of a smelter 
to handle the output of gold and copper 
ores from small mines. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports in February amounted to 32,- 
870,000 gold pesos, compared with 35,- 
473,000 in January. February exports 
were valued at 48,704,000 gold pesos, com- 
pared with 59,365,000 in January. In an 
effort to expand exports and find new 
markets for those Chilean products nor- 
mally shipped to Europe before the pres- 
ent war, the Government has despatched 
a commercial mission to visit Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, and 
probably some of the republics of Central 
America. 
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Credits and Collections 


Domestic collections were easy through- 
out the first quarter, but the volume of 
foreign collections handled by the banks 
registered a downward trend. There was 
a considerable increase in the demand for 
commercial credit, due in part to a wider 
insistence on the part of foreign firms ex- 
porting to Chile that importers arrange 
for payment of goods in advance or at 
ports of shipment. (Based on report 
from American Embassy, Santiago, April 


5, 1941.) 
China 


Economic Conditions 


After a brief period of suspended ac- 
tivities, Shanghai commodity prices, 
mainly because of a rush of buyers to lay 
in stocks, resumed their rising trend dur- 
ing the second week of April. Anthra- 
cite coal rose to 410 yuan per ton; the 
best grade of Saigon rice was 155.50 yuan 
per bag of 178 pounds; steel bars went 
to 3,500 yuan per long ton (2,240 pounds) 
compared with 3,000 yuan a week earlier. 
Steel bars, plates, and galvanized sheets 
were held at around $250, in United 
States currency, per long ton, a rise from 
$70 in January last, partly the result of 
speculation but mainly because of the 
inability to secure adequate supplies from 
abroad. 

Strikes for higher wages occurred the 
early part of the month in the abattoir 
and printing industries. 


Embargo Placed on Certain Exports 
That Might Reach “Free” China 


Shanghai customs authorities have 
lately refused to grant export clearances 
for shipments to ports southwards of 
metals, hardware, machinery, machine 
tools, and electrical goods, but no offi- 
cial notification was made until April 10. 
On that date official notification was is- 
sued that an embargo had been put into 
effect on shipments of copper, lead, zinc, 
and other metals, including iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof, intended 
for “Indochina, Burma, Hong Kong, 
Kowloon, Macao, Kwangchowwan, and 
unoccupied China.” 'The embargo af- 
fects also bricks and tiles, aluminum, 
arsenic, and the various forms of lead 
for paints. 


Yunnan Developments 


Yunnan maintained its position as a 
primary center of transit trade between 
unoccupied China and foreign countries. 
Exports increased considerably with im- 
ports remaining at a stationary level. 
There was a considerable increase in gas- 
oline and petroleum products, motor ve- 
hicles and accessories, machinery and 
other heavy goods. However, imports of 
consumption goods declined. 

Recently constructed industrial enter- 
prises went into production and the year 
was marked by a rise of small industries 
manufacturing chiefly consumption 
goods. Industrial cooperatives achieved 
a greater measure of success. Provincial 
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and national government tin interests 
were consolidated and sizable quantities 
of Kwangsi tin and wolfram were shipped 
through Yunnan to Burma. 

The rice shortage occasioned by the 
poor crop of 1939 gave impetus to a rise 
in prices in early 1940, but governmental 
authorities succeeded in curbing the up- 
ward trend. A bumper rice harvest in 
the autumn resulted in an appreciable re- 
duction in rice prices from the high levels 
earlier in the year. 

Estimates based upon revenue figures 
released by the Commissioner of Finance 
indicate that approximately 40 percent 
of the Province’s revenues were supplied 
by the Special Consumption Tax, which 
is levied chiefly on imported articles. The 
continued rise of the general price level 
is believed to be primarily due to increases 
in the volume of currency in circulation, 
although other factors contributed i. e., 
the closing of normal import routes and 
Japanese aerial activity. Exchange rates 
which had declined earlier in the year 
were buoyed by American loans and were 
steady in the closing quarter. 

New developments occurred in the 
mining industries. Negotiations began 
in June between the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the National Government for 
the amalgamation of their tin interests in 
the Kokiu region. The Yunnan Consoli- 
dated Tin Corporation, merging their in- 
terests, was organized with a capitaliza- 
tion of N C $50,000,000, of which the 
Provincial Government holds 40 percent, 
the National Resources Commission 30 
percent, and the remaining 30 percent 
being held by the Bank of China. 

The output of tin during 1940 was about 
one-third less than that of 1939, due to 
the bombing of Kokiu and a shortage of 
water supplies at the mine. 

All important export commodities were 
handled by the National Government. 
Tung oil exports increased to 15,082 tons, 
bristles to 981,800 kilograms. These data 
are for the first 11 months of 1940. Most 
of these were transit stock; however, 
250,000 kilograms consisted of Yunnan 
bristles. Exports of raw silk increased to 
135,697 kilograms, a gain of 98,324 kilo- 
grams over the preceding year. In- 
creases were recorded in commodities, in- 
cluding hides and skins, nutgalls, pigs’ in- 
testines and Chinese medicine. 

Exports of minerals, which were han- 
dled by the National Resources Commis- 
sion and its agents, were broken down as 
follows: Tin, 6,500 tons for the first 11 
months. Yunnan wolfram, 400 tons; 
Kiangsi wolfram through Yunnan, 3,450 
tons. Antimony production practically 
ceased, due to high production costs. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operation in Canton Region, 
1940.—Except for the opening of a 50- 
mile section of the Hunan-Kwangsi Rail- 
road between Liuchow and Ishan in 
Kwangsi (to be extended as rapidly as 
possible into Kweichow Province) there 
was little change in the railroad situation 
during 1940. Railroad operations con- 
tinued to be dominated by military con- 
siderations, and Japanese airmen bombed 
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lines in Chinese-controlled territory at 
frequent intervals. Local service on the 
Canton-Hankow Railroad between Can- 
ton and Sunkai was resumed on January 
1, 1941. Approximate mileages for op- 
erative and inoperative sections follow: 




















= a 
Be es 
5 es 
Line 5 Sections in operation |$ é 
Canton-Kowloon | 91} Canton-Shektan__....| 35 
(Chinese section). 
Canton-Samshui- ---- 27| Canton-Sainam. ------ 23 
Toishan Railroad_...-| 90} Not operating--------- ia 
Canton-Hankow Shiukwan-Kwang-| 70 
(Kwangtung _ sec- |}210/, tung-Hunan border. 
tion). Canton-Sunkai___..-..| 25 
Hunan -K wangsi |!275) Kwangsi-Hunan-bor- |! 275 
(Kwangsi section). der-Ishan. 
|! Approximate. 
Colombia 
= S_,8 
Economic Conditions 


Business was more active in Colombia 
during March than in February despite 
the election campaign for Congress which 
culminated March 16. Undoubtedly the 
basic sustaining factor continues to be 
the firmness of the New York coffee mar- 
ket, which has substantially increased 
returns to Colombian coffee growers and 
brought a general feeling of optimism to 
business and industrial circles. 

Retail and wholesale selling is good, 
though retarded in some areas by declin- 
ing inventories. Ordering abroad has 
been heavy, but delivery delays have pre- 
vented imports from equaling domestic 
sales, and there has been a consequent 
decrease in stocks in most lines. Chief 
“dark clouds” on the economic horizon 
are the difficulties in securing deliveries 
of imports, and the possibility of insuffi- 
cient exchange to cover increased im- 
ports. 

Industrial Activity 


The textile industry continued to oper- 
ate at capacity during March, and mills 
in Medellin are planning further expan- 
sion of plant equipment. Woolen mills 
are stocking up on yarn from Argentina 
and Uruguay. The government of the 
Department of Atlantico is considering 
placing machinery orders for the new 
liquor distillery which that Department 
will operate. The two largest cement 
plants in the Bogota district were merged 
during March. 


Agriculture 


Exports of coffee from July 1, 1940, to 
March 22, 1941, amounted to 3,409,091 
60-kilogram sacks, compared with 2,860,- 
159 sacks during the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. The United States took 
93.5 percent of the total, compared with 
89.9 percent during 1939-40. The cotton 
crop for this year has been estimated as 
high as 1,000,000 arrobas of 12.5 kilo- 
grams of seed cotton—a definitely larger 
quantity than last year. 
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Weather conditions have been favor- 
able, and insect pests have done little 
damage. (Based on report from Ameri- 
can Embassy, Bogota, April 5, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Stabilization Fund to Provide Exr- 
change for February Applications.—The 
Stabilization Fund will provide exchange 
in April covering applications approved 
during February for merchandise of 
classes 2, 3, and 4. (American Embassy, 
Bogota, April 4, 1941.) 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Since the begin- 
ning of the present year the rate for un- 
controlled exchange has risen steadily, 
reaching 5.88 colones to the dollar on 
March 28. This rise has been attributed 
by informed sources to three factors: (1) 
purchases of uncontrolled exchange by 
importers unable to secure controlled ex- 
change, for the purpose of making dollar 
deposits at collecting banks to obtain 
shipping documents; (2) increased de- 
mand for uncontrolled (as well as con- 
trolled) exchange originating in unusu- 
ally large orders placed in the last few 
months because of fear of price rises in 
the United States or of possible curtail- 
ment of shipping facilities if the United 
States entered the war; (3) increased de- 
mand for uncontrolled exchange by im- 
porters desiring to avail themselves of 
discounts offered by American firms for 
cash payments. 

With reference to the first point it is 
said by officials that many importers 
now buy uncontrolled exchange for the 
purpose of making deposits in the local 
banks to cover sight drafts drawn on 
them for merchandise that has already 
arrived in the country. Formerly many 
merchants deposited colones in collecting 
banks to cover dollar drafts, pending 
availability of exchange. Now they se- 
cure dollars in the uncontrolled market 
and deposit them at the banks to obtain 
shipping documents and withdraw the 
merchandise from the customs. Later, 
when controlled exchange is allocated to 
cover the collections, the dollar deposits 
are withdrawn and sold to other import- 
ers desiring to follow the same procedure. 
Some merchants state recently between 
60 and 90 days have usually elapsed be- 
tween the time when application is made 
for controlled exchange and the date on 
which it is finally allocated by the Com- 
mission. An official of the Commission 
stated that slightly more than 60 days 
elapse before controlled exchange is allo- 
cated for merchandise in the “First Cate- 
gory” (see COMMERCE Reports of March 
2, 1940) and 4 to 5 months when articles 
ot the “Second Category” are involved. 

No figures are available on the amount 
of uncontrolled exchange purchased, but 
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it is estimated by well-informed mer- 
chants that a very small percentage of 
the total exchange comes from the un- 
controlled market. (Based on reports 
from American Legation, San Jose, March 


28, 1941.) 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget—As no action has been 
taken to date by Congress on the 1941 
budget, the 1940 budget will reportedly 
continue in force for an additional 
3-months’ period, beginning April 1, 1941. 
The decree providing for this extension 
has not, however, been promulgated. 
(American Embassy, Habana, March 31, 
31, 1941.) 

Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period Jan- 
uary 1—March 29 totaled 19,352,000 pesos, 
compared with 21,707,000 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1940, according 
to preliminary figures released by the 
Treasury Department. The decrease is 
partly explained by the fact that collec- 
tions for the 1940 period included some 
400,000 pesos representing 75 percent of 
all funds on deposit in tax appeals and 
similar proceedings, which were covered 
into the Treasury under a provision of 
the Emergency Tax Law of December 20, 
1939. In addition, a total of 639,000 pesos 
representing duties and other imposis 
collected during the period January 1- 
March 29, 1941, on petroleum products 
imported by the Cuban affiliate of an 
American oil company were not credited 
to budgetary revenues, but applied to- 
ward the repayment of a 2,000,000-peso 
advance which that company made to the 
Cuban Government in December 1940. 
Moreover, sugar production so far this 
year has been below that of the same 
period of 1940, so that collections of the 
important sugar production taxes have 
been correspondingly smaller. 

The heaviest drop in budgetary collec- 
tions has occurred in customs revenues, 
which declined from 6,897,000 pesos dur- 
ing the 1940 period to 5,287,000 pesos 
during the same period this year. This 
drop is partly due to increased imports 
from the United States, which enjoy a 
lower preferential duty rate, and have as 
a result of the war, been accounting for 
a constantly increasing share of Cuba’s 
total imports, at the expense of those 
from other areas, notably Europe and 
Asia. 

Regular budgetary revenues during the 
1941 period amounted to 19,172,000 pesos, 
compared with 19,269,000 pesos during 
the corresponding period of 1940. The 
latter figure includes extrabudgetary ex- 
penditures authorized up to March 29, 
1940, of 484,000 pesos. These extrabud- 
getary expenditures are now included in 
the 1941 regular budget. There was, 
therefore, a budgetary surplus on March 
29, 1941, of 180,000 pesos, compared with 
2,438,000 pesos on the same date last 
year. (American Embassy, Habana. 
March 31, 1941.) 
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Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Merchandise Exchange 
Concluded with Norway.—An agreement 
between Denmark and Norway, signed at 
Stockholm and to be effective for the per- 
iod January 1 to August 31, 1941, provides 
for Danish exports to Norway up to a 
value of 59,000,000 Danish crowns during 
that period, in return for Danish exports 
to a value of 43,000,000 crowns. 

The Norwegian exports to Denmark 
are to include artificial fertilizers, pulp 
paper, and aluminum, while the Danish 
counter-exports are to include machin- 
ery, seeds, and foodstuffs. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Modified on Miscellane- 
ous List of Articles —Import duties on a 
range of miscellaneous articles were mod- 
ified by a decree effective March 1, 1941, 
involving both increases and reductions 
in rates. The decree also incorporates 
the various changes in rates since the 
promulgation of the present Ecuadoran 
tariff law on March 30, 1938. 

The increased duties provided in the 
present decree affect principally sweet- 
ened or unsweetened crackers and bis- 
cuits, nonspecified lubricating oils and 
greases, nonspecified flat glass up to 2 
millimeters in thickness, and iron beds 
and frames. 

Reductions in existing rates of duty 
were provided for imports of corrugated 
asbestos roofing, various manufactures 
of glass, copper sulphate, agricultural and 
workmen’s tools, semifabricated iron and 
steel and structural shapes, bags and con- 
tainers of paper or cardboard, cotton 
yarn, thread and twine, oilcloth and rub- 
berized cotton clothing, hat forms and 
shapes, and cornstarch, sago, tapioca, and 
similar products. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Quito, March 27, 
1941.) * 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Circulation Expands.—Bank- 
note circulation of the National Bank of 
Egypt on December 31, 1940, was £E37,- 
310,000, compared with £E26,445,000 1 
year earlier and £E20,406,000 at the end 
of 1938. On all three dates there were 
in circulation £E50,000 of currency notes 
of the Egyptian Government. The cir- 
culation of subsidiary coins (silver, nickel, 
and bronze) was £E6,250,000 at the end 
of 1940, £E5,092,000 at the end of 1939 
and £E5,038,000 at the end of 1938. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Excise Tax Increased. —The 
Egyptian excise tax on gasoline has been 
increased from 1,240 milliemes to 1,380 
milliemes per 100 kilograms, by a royal 
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decree effective January 31, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel, Cairo, on 
the same date. 


French Indochina 


Commercial Law Digests 


Importers’ Federation Established.— 
With a view to regulating the issuance of 
import permits in conformity with ex- 
isting quotas restrictions, and in propor- 
tion to the amount of foreign exchange 
available at the Office des Changes, an 
importers’ federation has been estab- 
lished in French Indochina by govern- 
mental order, dated February 12, 1941. 
Ten groups of importers are to be formed 
covering the following commodities: 
Textiles, wearing apparel, leather, and 
skins; metals and metal construction 
materials; hardware, household equip- 
ment, electrical articles, window glass, 
chemical products, fertilizers, and min- 
ing products; paper and bookstore ar- 
ticles; foodstuffs; pharmaceuticals of 
European and Sino-Annamite origin; 
optical and photographic products; au- 
tomotive vehicies and accessories; tires; 
bicycles, motorcycles and accessories; 
mineral oils, and miscellaneous merchan- 
dise. 

Members of these 10 groups will be 
chosen by two commissions having their 
headquarters at Hanoi for North Indo- 
china and Saigon for South Indochina. 
Lists of members of the various groups 
will be submitted for approval to the 
Director of Economic Service and Com- 
mercial Exchange, and published in the 
Journal Officiel de l’Indochine Francaise. 
Only persons or companies included in 
the said lists will be authorized to ob- 
tain import permits. Persons or com- 
panies of any nationality may be mem- 
bers of one or several groups, provided 
that they were established as regular 
importers prior to September 1, 1939, 
and that they hold a license permitting 
them to do business as importers, com- 
mission merchants, or forwarding agents. 

These regulations will become effec- 
tive as soon as the lists of the different 
groups of importers are published. 


Transport and Communication 


1940 Railway Receipts. — Average 
monthly receipts and average daily car- 
loadings of the Haiphong-Kunming 
Railway and the railways within Indo- 
china are shown below, so far as figures 
are available for 1940, together with a 
comparison with the average for all of 
1939: 


{Receipts in thousands of piasters] 
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For the lines within Indochina, re- 
ceipts mounted in 1940, while carloadings 
dropped. 

For the Haiphong-Kunming line, re- 
ceipts and carloadings both greatly de- 
creased. Cause: interruption of traffic 
over the line in June in compliance with 
Japanese demands and the subsequent 
defense measures taken by Chinese armed 
forces in blowing up the international 
bridge at Laokay and tearing up the road- 
bed for a considerable distance on the 
China side of the frontier. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products: Exportation to 
Netherlands Prohibited.—Exportation of 
tobacco products from Germany to the 
Netherlands was prohibited by an order 
of the German Minister of Economics, 
dated and effective February 24, 1941, 
published in the Deutscher Reichsan- 
zeiger for February 28. The German 
Tobacco Board is authorized to make ex- 
ceptions to this prohibition. 


Grenada 


Economic Conditions 


Business in Grenada, under the re- 
strictions imposed by the various defense 
measures, was virtually at a standstill in 
March, except for dealings in the agri- 
cultural products noted below and a lim- 
ited retail trade in such foodstuffs as are 
available locally. In general, exchange 
is not available for purchases from the 
United States. Collections are slow, and 
the credit market in St. George’s is 
negligible. 

Prices of Grenada’s chief agricultural 
products—cacao, nutmegs, mace—con- 
tinued to rise. Estimates of production 
of cacao for March and April were 100.- 
000 pounds and 200,000 pounds, respec- 
tively, and the estimated carry-over at 
the end of March was 1,200,000 pounds. 
Total exports in February amounted to 
864,528 pounds, of which 356,048 went to 
the United States. The price rose by 142 
cents to 114% cents per pound. 

Production of nutmegs was estimated 
at 200,000 pounds monthly for March 
and April, with an estimated carry-over 
at the end of March of 600,000 pounds. 
Total exports in February amounted to 
123,424 pounds, of which 111,328 pounds 
went to the United States. The price 
increased by 2 cents to 10 cents per 
pound. 

Production of mace was estimated at 
40,000 pounds for March and 30,000 
pounds for April, with an estimated 
carry-over at the end of March of 120,- 
000 pounds. Total exports of mace in 
February amounted to 2,464 pounds, 
1,451 pounds of which went to the United 
States. The price has risen again by 4 
cents to 40 cents per pound. 

|Note——Prices in the above report are 


given in Trinidad dollars—fixed to the pound 
sterling at the rate of $4.80.] 
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* e 
Haiti 
Economic Conditions 

The general economic situation during 
March showed no great change from pre- 
ceding months, but was somewhat less 
favorable than during the corresponding 
month last year. Few transactions were 
reported in coffee and cotton. Most of 
the coffee shipped during the month was 
contracted for late in 1940, or early this 
year, and few new sales were reported. 
The United States continues to be the 
chief outlet for Haitian coffee, though 
Canada is taking small quantities each 
month. During March, Canada took 
2,146 bags of 60 kilograms each, and some 
dealers report that the Canadian market. 


should prove more promising in the fu- 
ture. 


Japan Reported Buying Haitian Cotton 


Cotton and sugar did not figure among 
Haiti’s exports during March. However, 
deliveries of cotton to the various proc- 
essing plants in Port-au-Prince were 
made during the month, and some sales 
to Japan have reportedly been made for 
future delivery. The only large sugar 
factory in Haiti continued grinding dur- 
ing March, and the sugar is being stored. 

Shipments of bananas increased during 
March over the same month last year. 
Cumulative figures compiled from Octo- 
ber 1, 1940, to February 28, 1941, indicate 
an increase of 99 percent in quantity and 
242 percent in value, when compared with 
shipments made from October 1, 1939, 
to February 29, 1940. 

Sisal exports during the first 15 days 
of March were 15 percent ahead of those 
reported during the entire month of 
March 1940. 


Imports Trend Downward 


Importations in general during the 
first 3 weeks of March were somewhat 
less than those reported in February. 

Import decreases were reported in all 
major items except gasoline and chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical products during 
the period from October 1, 1940, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1941, compared with the cor- 
responding 5 months of 1939-40. 

A good deal of asphalt and machinery 
was received during March by the Pan 
American Airways to be used in the con- 
struction of a hard-Surfaced runway on 
the Port-au-Prince airport. Jron and 
steel products, cement, cotton goods, 
soap, and foodstuffs, including fish, flour, 
and potatoes, made up the bulk of the 
merchandise received during the month. 


Credit and Collections 


Total collections on hand as reported 
by one of the leading banks in Haiti on 
February 28, 1941, were $350,922, a de- 
crease of 2.5 percent compared with the 
preceding month and 3.4 percent less 
than those reported in February 1940. 
Past-due collection items, which are in- 
cluded in “total collections on hand,” 
amounted to $155,217, or 44 percent of 
total collections on hand; they were 11 
percent ahead of past-due collections re- 
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ported in January 1941 but 4.7 percent 
less than those of February 1940. 

Current loans and discounts payable 
in Haiti totaled $1,164,586 on March 18, 
1941—a decrease of 6 percent when com- 
pared with February of this year and up 
14 percent over those reported in March 
1940. 

Past-due loans and discounts payable 
in Haiti amounted to $25,066 during the 
month under study. They were 19 per- 
cent less than those of the preceding 
month and about the same as those of 
the corresponding month last year. 
Credit terms continue to be “tight,” and 
collections are “retarded.” (Based on re- 
port from American Legation, Port-au- 
Prince, March 28, 1941.) 


Honduras 
Economic Conditions 

In the Tegucigalpa region general busi- 
ness remained inactive the latter part of 
February and the first half of March. 
Retail sales showed no tendency to im- 
prove. Conditions on the north shore, 
for the most part, reflected the depressing 
influence of the reduced banana trade, 
which continued to be adversely affected 
by the December “blowdown” and by re- 
duced employment. La Ceiba presented 
somewhat of an exception in this respect, 
as commercial activity appeared to be 
slightly better there than a month earlier, 
though there was no fundamental better- 
ment on which to base hopes for a pro- 
tracted upturn. 


Credits and Collections 


Collections in the central and southern 
areas remained slow throughout Febru- 
ary, with credits tight. In the La Ceiba 
area a slight decline in the volume of 
collections was noticeable during that 
month. Collections were slow and cred- 
its tight both in that port and in Puerto 
Cortes. 

Foreign Trade 


Banana shipments have shown no ten- 
dency to pick up since the destructive 
December storms, but coffee exports rose 
seasonally in February, the month’s total 
standing at 793 bags of 60 kilograms each. 
Exports of gold and silver bullion, con- 
centrates and cyanide precipitates were 
valued at $227,075 in February against 
$254,831 for January. There were no 
shipments of citrus fruits from La Ceiba 
during February, owing principally to the 
uncertainty of the Canadian market, to 
which most Honduran shipments are des- 
tined. The grapefruit crop is expected to 
be a good one this year. (Based on re- 
port from American Legation, Teguci- 
gailpa, March 29, 1941.) 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


Increased shortage of shipping tonnage 
during January and February affected 
Hong Kong’s ocean traffic adversely. 


However, services to Canton and Macao 
suffered less interruption than in preced- 
ing months. 


The general trade position 
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continues active, although prospects are 
increasingly uncertain. Total merchan- 
dise trade in January 1941 amounted to 
HK$112,900,000 compared with HK$131,- 
600,000 in January 1940, a decrease of 
14.2 percent. 


India 


Transport and Communication 


G. I. P. Railway Employees Granted 
Subsistence Increases—A Court of In- 
quiry appointed some months ago to in- 
vestigate claims for cost-of-living allow- 
ances filed by employees of the Great 
India Peninsula Railway has now an- 
nounced these findings: (1) The cost of 
living of the general consumer in the area 
served by the G. I. P. Railway (of which 
the most important sections are in Bom- 
bay Presidency) has risen approximately 
11 percent during the first year of the 
war; (2) the cost of living of those who 
were living on the margin of solvency 
just before the war has since increased 
by 14 or 15 percent; (3) the cost of liv- 
ing of the lowest-paid employees on the 
railway has increased by 15 percent over 
the period. 

In determining the amount of relief to 
be given, the Court took into considera- 
tion a number of factors, including the 
burden of railway wages on the general 
revenues, the advantages obtained by 
railway workers from such amenities as 
low-cost grain shops, and the advan- 
tages, in simplicity and uniformity, of 
granting a flat-rate cash bonus rather 
than any percentage allotment. 

The final result was a recommenda- 
tion that all railway workers receiving 
wages less than the estimated “subsist- 
ence level” should be granted a “dearness 
allowance” at the rate of 3 rupees per 
month, with a provision whereby those 
receiving wages slightly above the calcu- 
lated “subsistence level’ should receive 
allowances sufficient to bring their total 
wages up to that level plus the dearness 
allowance. It was further recommended 
that the rate of the allowance be subject 
to revision every 3 months, provided that 
no change be made until the cost-of-liv- 
ing index fluctuates by at least 5 points. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 

Unexpected but significant changes 
were made in the Cabinet by Premier 
Konoye during the week ending April 5. 
The following appointments were made: 
M. Ogura, head of the Sumitomo inter- 
ests, appointed as Minister without port- 
folio; Admiral Toyoda, Vice-Minister of 
the Navy, appointed Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry; and Lieutenant 
General T. Suzuki, former Director of 
the China Affairs Board, appointed Pres- 
ident of the Cabinet Planning Board. 


Reorganization of Entire Economic 
System 


Mr. Ogura’s appointment reportedly 
was for the purpose of organizing the 
nation’s entire economic structure into 
an urgently needed wartime economic 
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system, enforced by the new military ap- 
pointees. The normal functions of the 
Ministry of Commerce are expected to be 
radically changed to those of a wartime 
economic council with Mr. Ogura acting 
as Liaison Officer between the Govern- 
ment and defense forces as well as rep- 
resenting the Ministries interested in 
economic affairs. He is expected, more- 
over, to unify the ideals and policies of 
the various Cabinet Ministers and de- 
partmental groups concerned with eco- 
nomic matters. 

It is therefore anticipated that there 
will be a strong intensification of the 
Cabinet’s policy of further consolidating 
the country’s economic structure, par- 
ticularly with a view to carrying out the 
program for increasing industrial pro- 
duction. The unprecedented appoint- 
ment of a military man as Minister of 
Commerce is interpreted as a warning to 
businessmen of the Government’s deter- 
mination to make sweeping reforms in 
economic policies. 


Drop in Security Prices Reflects 
Uncertain Business Outlook 


Asa result of the Cabinet changes, busi- 
ness circles fear that more emphasis may 
be placed on munitions production than 
on peacetime industries, with possible 
repercussions in industries producing 
consumer goods, because of shortages in 
essential raw materials, labor, electric 
power, and shipping space. Accordingly, 
announcement of the Cabinet changes 
caused heavy unloading on the stock 
market, with particularly sharp declines 
in spinning and speculative issues. No 
important changes developed, however, 
on the foreign exchange market. 


Raw Silk Prices Decline 


The silk market was. substantially 
weaker, reflecting disappointment over 
American consumption figures for March, 
and from heavy liquidations. Spot 
prices dropped 80 yen per bale and fu- 
tures 77 yen during the week ending April 
5. Silk arrivals at Yokohama and Kobe 
during March totaled 32,621 bales with 
shipments to the United States amount- 
ing to about 21,000 bales, an increase of 
around 6,000 bales compared with March 
1940. New regulations under the Silk 
Reeling Industry Control Law will be en- 
forced shortly. 


Measures Considered to Offset Decline in 
Imports of Essential Products 


Press reports indicate that the Govern- 
ment has decided, as a temporary meas- 
ure to offset the decline in scrap iron 
imports from the United States, to sell 
iron and copper articles belonging to the 
Government and to public offices. Such 
articles include scrapers, bicycle stands, 
electric fans, ash trays, iron fences, 
chains, et cetera. A decision has already 
been reached, according to reports, to 
remove iron fences from around the 
Navy, Justice, Education, Home, and 
Commerce Ministries. 

It is indicated that any interruption to 
imports of pulp will necessitate a sweep- 
ing revision of the link system between 
imports of wood pulp and exports of rayon. 
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A floating good-will sample fair, con- 
sisting of 180 pieces of various types of 
machinery will be dispatched to South 
American ports on April 24, according 
to press reports. 

The Afghanistan Economic Mission 
arrived in Tokyo on April 4. 


Mozambique 


Transport and Communication 


Operating Surplus, Department of 
Ports, Railways, and Transport Services, 
Declined 1940.—During the period Jan- 
uary—September 1940, the Department of 
Ports, Railways, and Transport Services 
reported a surplus of £406,742 in com- 
parison with £475,037 for the similar pe- 
riod in 1939 as a result of the operations 
of the air services, railways, ports, and 
harbors, and road motor services in the 
State Administered Area. Receipts dur- 
ing the first 9 months amounted to £943,- 
671, expenditures £536,925. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Amplified Weights-and-Measures Law 
Effective—The Netherland gaging law 
(Ijkwet) of April 22, 1937, published as 
Staatsblad No. 627 of May 11, 1937, which 
with the administrative orders issued 
thereunder greatly extends the scope of 
weights-and-measures standards estab- 
lished in the Netherlands, was put into 
force from January 1, 1941, by an ordi- 
nance of December 12, 1939 (Staatsblad 
686 of December 22, 1939). 

Regulations concerning the design, tol- 
erances, use, and inspection of scales and 
other weighing devices are introduced by 
the new legislation. 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Commercial Law Digests 


Fees for Export Permits of Certain 
Products. —The scale of fees in effect dur- 
ing 1941 for the issuance of permits to 
export citronella oil, cassava products, 
and krosock tobacco from the Nether- 
lands Indies was established by decree of 
the Governor General, dated January 6, 
1941, and published in Staatsblad No. 4 
issued at Batavia on January 14, 1941, 
as follows: 





Exported 





; | Levy in 
Product une. | guilder 
| grams) | cents 
Citronella oil | 1 1 (1) 
Tapioca } 
Dried roots | 
In pieces or chips (gaplek) 1, 000 10 (15) 
Coarsely ground (gaplek 
meal) ; 1, 000 10 (15) 
Flour 1, 000 5O (50) 
Flakes and siftings 1, 000 75 (75) 
Pearls and seeds 1, 000 75 (75) 
Refuse 
Krosok tobacco 100 15 (15) 
! One guilder of 100 guilder cents equals approximately 
$0.53 United States currency at the current rate of ex- 
change. Figures in parentheses are fees established for 
1940. 
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These fees are exacted to enable the 
Netherlands Indies Essential Oil, Cassava 
and Krosok Exchanges to promote the 
quality of the above-mentioned products 
exported. 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Continues Available —The 
exchange rate continues at 1.905 florins 
to the dollar. Dollar exchange in un- 
limited amount is available for imports 
from the United States, and no delays in 
remitting are experienced. Sale of ex- 
change for purposes other than imports 
is severely restricted and each applica- 
tion to buy exchange for other pur- 
poses must go before the financial com- 
mission for approval. Each case is 
decided on its merits however, exchange 
for the payment of services consid- 
ered reasonable and necessary such as 
premiums on insurance policies, vacation 
and business travel, etc., is usually made 
available to the applicant. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages, Cigars, Cigarettes, 
Motion-Picture Film: Import Duties 
Greatly Increased; General Import-Duty 
Surtax Applied on All Other Products.— 
A decree of the Governor of Curacao 
(Netherlands West Indies) , effective from 
March 24, 1941, has increased import 
duties on the following commodities to 
the rates shown (former rate in paren- 
theses) : 

Cigars, 50 percent (20 percent) ad val- 
orem; cigarettes, 1 florin (0.40 florin) 
per 100; beer, 60 florins (40 florins) per 
100 liters; wines, sparkling, over 9 per- 
cent alcohol, 200 florins (150 florins) per 
100 liters; other wines, 60 florins (40 
florins) per 100 liters; distilled beverages, 
25 florins (1 florin) per 100 liters (on the 
basis of 50 percent alcoholic strength) ; 
motion-picture film, 30 millimeters or 
more wide, 5 florins (0.75 florins) per reel. 

At the same time a surtax of one-tenth 
of the existing duties was imposed on 
imports of all commodities not included 
above. 

Distilled Alcoholic Products: Excise 
Tax Increased.—The excise tax on do- 
mestic and imported distilled alcoholic 
products (undenatured) has been in- 
creased from 150 florins to 200 florins per 
100 liters (on the basis of 50 percent al- 
cohol), by a decree of March 24, 1941, 
published as Publicatieblad No. 18 of that 
date and effective from the following day. 


Newfoundland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Borax Admitted Free of Duty When for 
Use Solely as a Fertilizer —Borax intend- 
ed for use solely as a fertilizer is granted 
duty-free entry into Newfoundland, under 
item 273 of the customs tariff applying 
to fertilizers, when imported by and con- 
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signed directly to farmers, under an offi- 
cial notice issued by the Acting Secretary 
for Agricultural and Rural Reconstruc- 
tion March 7, 1941, St. John’s. 

A certificate from the Department of 
Agriculture and Rural Reconstruction is 
required to be furnished by the farmer at 
the time of importation, indicating the 
quantity he is authorized to import duty- 
free as fertilizers. The rate of duty on 
borax for other purposes is 50 percent 
ad valorem (40 percent under the British 
preferential column). 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Merchandise Exchange 
Concluded with Denmark.—See Den- 
mark. 


Panama 
Economic Conditions 

Business during March was dull. 
Credit remained easy and collections 
were satisfactory, though merchants in 
the interior reported a definite slowing 
up of payments by their retail customers. 

March’s most important development 
was the passage on the 24th of the bill 
for nationalization of retail trade. This 
law provided that foreigners and Pana- 
manians, except foreigners belonging to 
races the immigration of which is pro- 
hibited, may engage in wholesale com- 
merce, which embraces banking, insur- 
ance, public utilities, restaurants, hotels, 
and manufacturing. Retail trade is re- 
served for Panamanians and Panama- 
nian juridical persons (corporations) 
with certain exceptions based on resi- 
dence requirements and excepting also 
foreign industrial companies and their 
subsidiary selling companies having re- 
tail branches in Panama at the time of 
the passage of the law. Foreigners en- 
gaged in the liberal professions may con- 
tinue to carry on such professions. This 
law was an extension of the campaign 
against certain oriental merchants, and 
many of these are considering the liqui- 
dation of their affairs. 

A Social Security Fund Law, provid- 
ing for a fund to be obtained from con- 
tributions of 5 percent of emplo*-rs’ re- 
ceipts and employees’ wages or salaries 
and to be used for illness, maternity, in- 
validism, old age, and death, as well as 
unemployment and labor accidents when 
funds are sufficient. was passed March 21. 

Congestion on Canal Zone docks at 
Cristobal and Balboa was substantially 
alleviated during March, but the situa- 
tion has not yet returned to normal. 
(Based on report from American 
Embassy, Panama, April 1, 1941.) 


Paraguay 
Exchange and Finance 
Exchange Situation.—Since the estab- 


lishment of the new exchange control sys- 
tem on February 10 (see ForEIGN Com- 
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MERCE WEEKLY of March 15) quotations 
for foreign currencies have been nominal. 
Despite fluctuations in quotations for dol- 
lars in terms of Argentine pesos, the lat- 
ter currency has been uniformly quoted 
at 77 Paraguayan to 1 Argentine peso. 

The first important development after 
the establishment of the new control sys- 
tem occurred on February 22, when the 
Director of the Exchange Control De- 
partment announced that firm orders and 
contracts entered into prior to February 
10 had to be registered before March 5 
in the case of merchants in Asuncion, and 
March 15 in the case of those outside the 
capital, in order to receive exchange. 

On February 27 it was announced that 
the period for declaration of foreign notes 
and exchange by holders thereof would 
be extended to 30 days for residents of 
Asuncion and 60 days for those residing 
elsewhere, in Paraguay or abroad. 

There has not yet developed a curb 
market of any significance, and possibly 
one would serve little purpose under pres- 
ent conditions. The chief demand for 
exchange is from persons desiring to 
travel abroad, to supplement the limited 
amounts they are permitted to carry with 
them or can receive from Paraguay. Im- 
porters require exchange chiefly to pay 
obligations contracted prior to the estab- 
lishment of the new system of control. 
They can import no new merchandise 
without obtaining a prior permit, except 
in the case of importations involving 
small amounts; in connection with these 
latter importations the Bank of the Re- 
public has stated that, as a matter of pol- 
icy, prior permits will not be required. 
In fact, it is the general intention when 
small amounts, such as 20 or 30 Argentine 
pesos, are involved, to relieve potential 
purchasers of the necessity of making 
formal application and then waiting sev- 
eral days for a decision by the Exchange 
Control Commission on their petitions. 
Heretofore, many well-intentioned per- 
sons have found it more convenient to re- 
sort to the curb market for small sums. 

Some cases have been reported in which 
the Bank of the Republic has failed to 
supply exchange to firms having obliga- 
tions abroad contracted prior to the es- 
tablishment of the new control system. 
Such cases are not common, however, and 
the Department of Exchange Control is 
doing everything possible to expedite 
these transactions. (Based on reports 
from American Consulate, Asuncion, 
February 15 to March 22, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Permit System Re- 
established.—The Government has rees- 
tablished an import and export permit 
system by provisions of a decree-law (No. 
5017) dated and effective on February 
10, 1941. Import permits will be issued 
only for imports (by freight and parcel 
post) previously authorized by the De- 
partment of Exchange Control of the 
Bank of the Republic. No import per- 
mits will be issued for goods produced in 
the country, except in a measure suffi- 
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cient to supply internal demand when 
domestic production does not suffice. 

Requests for export permits must con- 
tain detailed data of the merchandise to 
be exported. Permits for exports to be 
compensated by imports may be issued 
only when the merchandise to be ex- 
ported cannot otherwise find a market. 

Imports of goods on consignment will 
be permitted only in the case of goods 
customarily imported in this way up to 
February 8, 1941, and which are either 
“private imports of articles indispensable 
for public consumption” or “other 
articles.” 

The customhouses and post offices will 
not deliver merchandise imported after 
February 18, 1941, until they have veri- 
fied that the value of the orders has been 
paid with drafts issued by the Bank of 
the Republic. Merchandise in transit to 
Paraguay on February 10, 1941, and goods 
entirely paid for on that date are exempt 
from the application of this measure. 
(American Legation, Asuncion, Febru- 
ary 15, 1941.) 

|For the foreign-exchange aspects of this 
decree-law see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 15, 1941. Owners of the mimeographed 
circular F. T. No. 426, ‘“‘Preparing Shipments 
to Paraguay,” should make a notation of the 
above under the section “Import restric- 
tions” on p. ii.] 

Import Duties Temporarily Reduced on 
Wide Range of Products.——Import duties 
and surtaxes have been considerably re- 
duced on a wide range of products for a 
3-month period beginning February 27, 
1941, by provisions of a decree (No. 5289) 
of February 27. The decree exempts 
many articles from the consumption tax 
of 10 percent of the import duty and, in 
addition, reduces the import duty by one- 
third and removes the surtax on 79 tariff 
items, including specified foodstuffs, to- 
bacco, cosmetics, and sundries, cotton 
manufactures, wool manufactures, silk 
and artificial-silk manufactures, leather 
manufactures, and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts. (American Legation, Asuncion, 
March 11, 1941.) * 

Control Established on Retail Sales 
Price of Imported Merchandise.—All im- 
ported merchandise offered for “public” 
sale in Paraguay must, for the time being, 
be sold at prices not to exceed those that 
were in effect on January 31, 1941, by 
terms of Paraguayan decree No. 5019 of 
February 10, 1941, according to a report 
from the American Legation, Asuncion, 
February 12. The decree further pro 
vides that the Department of Industries 
and Commerce is to establish, as soon as 
possible, a basis for the sales prices of 
imported merchandise, which will take 
account of “the delivered cost of the mer- 
chandise, an equitable profit for the mid- 
dlemen, and the exchange rate fixed by 
the Bank of the Republic.” Merchants 
are prohibited from voluntarily restrict- 
ing the sale of imported goods in stock, 
or from altering the established prices. 


[The above measure complements a decree 
of January 18 which fixed wholesale and re- 
tail prices of specified foodstuffs and other 
articles of prime necessity, and the recent 
action by the Bank of the Republic fixing 
the conversion rate of the Paraguayan paper 
peso to the Argentine peso. | 
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Spain 
Transport and Communication 


Railways Show Traffic Gains During 
1940.—The Spanish railways were able 
to improve their services in handling both 
passenger and freight movement during 
1940, according to preliminary estimates, 
The number of passengers transported 
by railroads, exclusive of street railways 
and subways, reached the surprising fig- 
ure of 168,000,000 during 1940, in contrast 
with 102,000,000 during 1935—an increase 
of approximately 65 percent. 

This larger passenger movement was 
partly the result of severe restrictions im- 
posed on the distribution of gasoline, 
which almost entirely eliminated the 
long-distance movement of privately 
owned passenger automobiles and appre- 
ciably reduced services of motorized pub- 
lic conveyances. 

Rail freight movement during the year 
is estimated at 40,500,500 metric tons, or 
approximately 5 percent above the figures 
for 1935. 

The extraordinary congestion of freight 
movement prevented railways from main- 
taining fixed schedules on slow freight, 
and they assigned a larger proportion of 
their rolling stock to fast freight service, 
with the result that fast-freight tonnage 
represented almost 15 percent of the total 
movement, in contrast with a normal per- 
centage of about 5. If these estimates 
are correct, it seems evident that the lack 
of freight transport by motorized vehicles, 
together with the disturbance to sea and 
coastwise shipping, constituted the chief 
causes of the existing freight congestion. 
Supporting this theory are such facts as 
these: Transportation of coal from mines 
in Asturias to Barcelona is being made 
by railways as well as by steamers; rail 
service was substituted for vessels to ship 
iron ore to occupied France; and the 
large volume of imported foodstuffs must 
be distributed from ports to areas that 
normally produced sufficient for their 
own needs. 

At the end of 1935, before the outbreak 
of the civil war, the Spanish railways 
had in service a combined total of 3,830 
locomotives, 6,866 passenger cars (includ- 
ing rail motor cars), and 98,570 freight 
cars. At the end of 1940, it is estimated 
that the total number of locomotives in 
operation did not exceed 3,500, passenger 
cars amounted to 4,500, and freight cars 
to approximately 89,000. 

As examples of the extent of rehabilita- 
tion of rolling stock, the largest railway 
system, the Norte railroad, placed in 
service during 1940 an additional 50 
locomotives, 65 passenger cars, and 1,200 
freight cars, while the second most im- 
portant system, the Madrid-Zaragoza- 
Alicante railway, placed in operation an 
additional 124 locomotives and _ 6,120 
freight cars. This system was unable to 
increase the number of passenger cals 
in service because the extraordinarily 
heavy use forced cars into shops for re- 
pairs as rapidly as other units could be 
turned out, and at the end of the year 
there were in operation only 821 pas- 
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senger cars, contrasted with the 1,485 
employed at the end of 1935. 

Construction of new rolling stock was 
unimportant and limited to the comple- 
tion of a few locomotives begun prior to 
the outbreak of the civil war. Lack of 
imported equipment and materials was 
the main obstacle to progress in the ex- 
tensive construction plan announced by 
the Government late in 1939. 

Little railway construction was under- 
taken in 1940—consisting principally of 
the completion of double trackage begun 
prior to the civil war. Extensive repairs 
were made to stations and other build- 
ings, a few additional bridges were re- 
paired, and considerable work under- 
taken in ballasting and the replacement 
of ties. More than 1,000,000 creosoted ties 
were laid during the course of the year. 

The electrification projects were at an 
almost complete standstill. Some prog- 
ress was made in the electrification of 
the Mataro-Barcelona section of the 
Barcelona-Arenys de Mar line, but this 
section will not be placed in operation 
for many months. Authorizations were 
also conferred for the resumption of 
work on the Madrid-Villalba-Segovia- 
Avila section of the Norte railway, but no 
work was actually undertaken. 

For many years the Spanish railway 
systems have been subject to severe criti- 
cism arising from their failure to keep 
pace with the modernization that has oc- 
curred in other parts of the world. The 
serious condition of all the important sys- 
tems, resulting from the Spanish civil 
conflict, caused the Government again to 
attempt better regulation, and in May 
1940 an executive order established a sys- 
tem of priorities for the handling of 
freight. This did not attack the funda- 
mental problem of a complete reorganiza- 
tion and rehabilitation. On September 
7, 1940, another decree was issued prohib- 
iting stock-exchange transactions in rail- 
way securities until such time as the Gov- 
ernment could conclude its studies of a 
reorganization plan; this order was re- 
voked February 1, 1941. 

On January 24, 1941, a law was enacted 
that placed all Spanish railways of stand- 
ard gage (1.67 meters) under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Government, effective 
February 1. The present management 
will be replaced within 6 months by an 
Administrative Council, the president of 
which will be named by the Government. 
Within this 6-month period the Govern- 
ment will approve a plan to compensate 
private ownership for its participation in 
the systems expropriated. 

There will be created a State-controlled 
system that will absorb the two large 
companies, the Norte and the Madrid- 
Zaragoza-Alicante, and operate these 
jointly with the present Government- 
owned Oeste and Andaluces systems. 
The Government intends also to appro- 
priate substantial funds for the acquisi- 
tion of new rolling stock, modernization 
of signal systems, and for undertaking 
electrification and other improvements of 
the right-of-way. 

More Funds Appropriated For Madrid- 
Burgos Railway Construction.—Funds to- 
taling 29,150,665 pesetas were authorized 
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for construction of further sections of the 
Madrid-Burgos direct railway by the 
Council of Ministers on December 14. . 
1940. 


Sweden 
Economic Conditions 
Distribution of Foreign Trade in 1939 


The United Kingdom was still the lead- 
ing country of destination for Swedish 
exports in 1939, according to statistics 
recently issued, although the value de- 
clined somewhat as compared with 1938. 
Germany retained first place as a source 
of Swedish imports, supplying goods to 
a much greater value than in any recent 
year. 

Total imports into Sweden in 1939 were 
valued at about $599,400,000, of which 
Germany supplied 24.8 percent, the 
United Kingdom 13.0 percent, and the 
United States 16.6 percent. The value of 
exports was about $453,000,000, of which 
the United Kingdom took 22.5 percent, 
Germany 19.5 percent, and the United 
States 9.5 percent. These three leading 
countries thus accounted for more than 
50 percent of both the import and the 
export trade. 

Except for the decline in exports to the 
United Kingdom, trade with all three 
countries was larger in 1939 than in 
1938. Other important sources of im- 
ports were the continental European 
countries, especially Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, France, and Denmark, and the 
remainder of the export trade also was 
largely with European countries, espe- 
cially Norway, Denmark, Finland, the 
Netherlands, France, and Belgium. 

It is reported that increased imports 
of coal and coke account for the rise in 
imports from the United Kingdom, while 
the increase in imports from Germany is 
attributed to greater purchases of a large 
group of products, particularly chemicals, 
textiles, rolled metal tubes, coal and coke, 
and machinery. Increased imports from 
the United States consisted of vegetable 
oils, mineral oils, cotton, pig iron, iron 
plates, and scrap iron. 

Swedish imports during 1939 reached a 
volume of 15,333,349 metric tons—highest. 
figure recorded in recent years. Exports 
totaled 21,803,631 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 6 percent over 1938 but some- 
what less than 1937 exports. 

The table below gives trade for some 
of the more important Swedish imports 
and exports: 


[In metric tons] 





| 


Imports | 1938 | 1939 
Coffee | 52, 758 52, 229 
Corn | 172, 088 42, 369 
Wheat | 54, 349 39, 130 
Soybeans 145, 497 124, 294 
Oilcakes 201, 807 | 133, 261 
Coal and coke 7,712,701 | 8,681, 591 
Mineral oil 1, 334, 780 | 1, 487, 623 
Fertilizer materials 283, 053 | 367, 793 
Cotton, uncarded 36, 447 | 46, 927 
Pig iron 75, 680 | 196, 848 
Iron plate 112, 951 | 177, 981 
Copper 51,995 | 64, 280 
Lead 25, 705 44, O89 
Automobiles, number 25, 597 28, 251 
Automobile parts - - - 22, 805 | 26, 306 
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Exports 1938 1939 

Butter. ____- 28, 555 26, 172 
Wheat _- itt 39, 105 9, 191 
Tron ore- ------------| 12, 685, 151 | 13, 650, 475 
Lumber._ -cubic meters__| (2, 433, 737)| (2, 950, 856) 
Mechanical wood pulp----_-_-- 561, 7 560, 
Sulpetie DOW oo 5 - se ose cee 1, 033,478 | 1, 244,623 
Sulphate pulp___..______- 696, 322 841, 933 
INGUIN be oe cctire ce cess 161, 613 176, 458 
Wrapping paper ------------- 197, 971 275, 806 
DS cc cieakinnans anak 94, 473 118, 412 
Ferroalloys.____..._- benches 29, 064 39, 128 
Warm rolled iron n. 0. s___---- 64, 429 57, 163 
Ball and roller bearings. . . ._-- 11, 251 10, 507 
Automobiles __._._..number-- (1, 930) (1, 750) 
Automobile chassis..number-. (2, 674) (2, 209) 
Ships, machine-driven 

gross tons_- (133, 601) (168, 508) 

LJ 
Exchange and Finance 


Public-Debt Rise Continwes.—The na- 
tional debt amounted to 4,893,000,000 
kronor on March 31, showing an increase 
of 104,000,000 during the month. The 
public debt has increased 375,000,000 
kronor in the first quarter of 1941 and 
1,930,000,000 since March 31, 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cheese: Marking Requirements Re- 
vised.—Cheese sold in Sweden, whether 
domestic or imported, must be marked 
in a specified manner to indicate fat con- 
tent on the basis of dry substance, by the 
terms of a royal proclamation of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1941 (understood to be already in 
effect), according to Kommersiella Med- 
delanden No. 2, February 1941. 

[Since November 3, 1940, imported cheese 
has been required to be marked with the word 


“import” and a number, assigned by the Board 
of Agriculture, to identify the importer. | 


Transport and Communication 


State Railroad Had Record Year, 
1940.—The Swedish State Railways re- 
port a record surplus of 94,000,000 crowns 
for 1940, operating income having to- 
talled 361,000,000 crowns and expendi- 
tures 267,000,000 crowns. Of the total 
operating income, passenger traffic ac- 
counted for 125,000,000 crowns, or 30,- 
000,000 crowns more than in 1939, while 
freight traffic, excluding the Lapland 
iron ore railroad, increased by 55,000,000 
crowns to 195,000,000 crowns. Mail 
transportation and the Lapland road 
earned the balance, about 40,000,000 
crowns. 

Most of the increase in income for 1940 
was due to the transportation of army 
and navy supplies, equipment, and per- 
sonnel, and did not represent any real 
revenue to the Government, as the cost 
of transportation was paid out of Gov- 
ernment funds. The rest of the increase 
was due to the incorporation of several 
small private railroads in the course of 
the year and an increase in the passenger 
and freight rates on July 1, 1940, of 10 
percent. If from the operating surplus 
of 94,000,000 crowns the interest on the 
State investments in the railroads is de- 
ducted (average interest charge for the 
year 3.71 percent on an invested capital 
of 930,000,000 crowns), the actual net 
surplus was 59,000,000 crowns compared 
with 39,000,000 crowns in 1939. 
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According to the present electrification 
schedule of the State Railways, 90 per- 
cent of the trackage will be electrified 
at the beginning of 1942. During the 
year 1941 considerable new equipment 
will have to be purchased, including pas- 
senger and freight cars and electric loco- 
motives. Double trackage will be ex- 
tended on the main lines and numerous 
grade crossings will be eliminated. The 
trucking and bus business of the Swedish 
State Railways was seriously affected 
during the year by the restrictions on 
gasoline. However, with the installation 
of producer gas units it was possible to 
restore about 60 percent of the 1939 vol- 
ume of haulage at the end of 1940. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machine Oil: Importation Reserved to 
Central Organization.—Importation of 
machine oil has been made the exclusive 
right of the Swiss Association of Ma- 
chine-Oil Importers or its members by 
an order of February 2, 1941, effective 
February 20, according to Nachrichten 
fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, for February 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Economic Conditions 

Chief activity during March 1941 was 
in connection with engineering and con- 
struction projects for military and naval 
purposes. An indication of this activity 
appears in the increased value of imports 
of machinery, amounting to $369,328 in 
February 1941 compared with $180,503 
the preceding month. 

Credit is freely available for any oper- 
ations not involving foreign exchange or 
for operations permitted or approved by 
the Government Control. Collections in 
general are satisfactory in regard to 
larger operations, but slow with reference 
to small accounts. 

Prices of the uncontrolled commodities, 
cacao and coffee, continued to strengthen 
during March. The price of cacao in- 
creased by $2.25 to $13.25 per fanega of 
110 pounds, and both grades of coffee 
strengthened in price by 1 cent per pound, 
the price for Arabica having risen to 912 
cents per pound, and that of Robusta 
coffee to 7 cents per pound. Estimates 
of the production of cacao for the months 
of March and April 1941 were 150,000 
pounds and 300,000 pounds, respectively. 
The carry-over at the end of March was 
estimated at 100,000 pounds. Exports in 
February 1941 amounted to 5,302,654 
pounds. Estimates of coffee production 
for March and April 1941 amounted to 
240,000 pounds and 250,000 pounds, re- 
spectively, with the carry-over at the end 
of March estimated at 200,000 pounds. 
Exports of coffee in February 1941 
amounted to 260,540 pounds. 

March production of copra was esti- 
mated at 500,000 pounds and of coconuts 
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at 1,000,000 nuts. Exports of copra in 
February amounted to 2,000 hundred- 
weight, and exports of coconuts to 205,- 
400 nuts. Prices, under government con- 
trol, are held at $2.30 per 100 pounds for 
copra and $10 per thousand for coconuts. 


Union of 


South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wooden Boxes and Shooks for Packing 
Citrus Fruits: Exempted from Import 
Duty.—Wooden bozes and shooks, to be 
used for packing citrus fruits imported 
into the Union of South Africa, have been 
exempted from import duty, effective 
March 1, 1941, according to a proclama- 
tion in the Government Gazette of South 
Africa, Johannesburg, April 2. 


U.S.S.R. 


Economic Conditions 


Manufacture of Consumers’ Goods from 
Local Materials 


The demand for consumers’ goods and 
foodstuffs in the U. S. S. R. is constantly 
rising, but the manufacture of these from 
local materials in most of the republics 
has not kept pace with that demand. 
The list of commodities includes peasant 
equipages and harness, tar and pitch, 
cooperage, building materials, such as 
brick and tile, cotton and knit goods, glass 
and pottery, hardware, and fuels; among 
foodstuffs, prominent are pork products, 
fish, game, fruits, berries and mushrooms, 
vegetables and honey. 

All these goods can readily be produced 
by local handicraft workers associated in 
small industries or cooperatives, from 
materials available in practically every 
county. But republican commissariats 
and local authorities have failed to plan 
the manufacture of these goods ade- 
quately and have depended too much on 
the central authorities and State indus- 
tries to supply products that should (say 
Soviet observers) be turned out in the 
places of consumption, instead of being 
shipped in over long distances. Many 
examples can be cited of failure to or- 
ganize local industrial or cooperative 
manufacture of the goods needed, or to 
utilize industrial wastes and byproducts 
that are available. 

To simplify the organization of local 
manufacture of consumption goods and 
foodstuffs, and to develop the initiative 
of local authorities in taking advantage 
of opportunities to supply their own 
needs, the Council of People’s Commissars 
and the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party issued a decree January 9, 
1941, designed to encourage and facili- 
tate the manufacture of these articles. 
A reorganization of the local planning 
and management agencies, placing these 
under the local authorities, is decreed, 
and the products of the local industries 
are placed entirely in the hands of the 
new local industrial bodies for local dis- 
tribution. 
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Profits of local manufacture are to be 
spent in housing construction and im- 
provement of the communities concerned, 
or to develop new local industries in the 
district. The republican and local au- 
thorities may use their own surplus budg- 
et funds to start new enterprises and 
may borrow funds from the State Bank 
for 1 year and from the Industrial Bank 
for 3 years for the same purpose. From 
1941 on, certain tax exemptions are 
granted to local and cooperative enter- 
prises starting manufacture, running for 
2 years. Selling prices of the goods pro- 
duced, if not already established by uni- 
fied price scales, shall be fixed by repub- 
lican commissariats. 

If any of the shops now producing 
consumers’ goods are to be closed, the 
equipment must be handed over to loca] 
enterprises; these also have first claim 
on all industrial byproducts and wastes 
that can be converted into goods by those 
enterprises, and also to surplus ferrous 
and nonferrous metals produced in ex- 
cess of planned quantities. 

The consumption goods whose manu- 
facture is to be increased by the forma. 
tion of new loca! industrial and coopera- 
tive agencies include: general household 
hardware and tools, cotton and knit 
goods, lamp and window glass, cordage, 
etc., in sufficient quantities to supply local 
demands. Service shops for repairing 
bicycles, sewing machines, and phono- 
graphs; for cleaning and dyeing clothing, 
for buying and repairing second-hand 
footwear, and for buying up old tires and 
rubber goods, for treatment in regenera- 
tion plants—these are to be organized on 
a local basis. 

Furniture factories are to be set up 
wherever possible, and importation of 
furniture from other parts of the country 
is forbidden, except parts for assembly in 
certain Provinces. There will also be 
shops for processing local tertile mate- 
rials and hides bought from the peasants; 
payment will be made in cash for cotton, 
wool, and flazr, and in leather for hides, 
but the peasant, if he desires, can buy 
back his textile materials in semimanu- 
factured or manufactured form. The 
shops must deliver to the State one-half 
of the wool (except merino) retained by 
them but can use the remainder in local 
manufacture; of merino wool, all must be 
delivered. 

The local authorities are to fix the sell- 
ing prices of goods manufactured from 
these raw materials—but not more than 
10 percent above State prices. They 
must endeavor to keep the quality of such 
goods as high as that of the best of their 
kind manufactured by the State. 

To encourage the feeding of hogs, by 
local industrial, trading, and cooperative 
enterprises, the agencies undertaking to 
raise hogs are permitted to retain all 
profits made, and to sell the pork prod- 
ucts locally. Three Union Commissariats 
for the meat and dairy industries are to 
supply 450,000 little pigs to be raised in 
1941, and five other Commissariats and 
the Centrosoyuz (Central Cooperative 
Union) are to add 385,000 pigs to that 
number. These animals are to be raised 
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py enterprises and institutions on table 
scraps and wastes. Similar measures are 
taken to encourage the raising and catch- 
ing of fish, in ponds and reservoirs as- 
signed to a long list of enterprises—both 
Union, local, and cooperative—for 5 years, 
if those enterprises work these properly. 
Hatcheries are to be established to supply 
fingerlings, and it is expected that 92,000 
metric tons of fish will be distributed in 
1941. 

The local authorities are also made re- 
sponsible for the collection and utilization 
of fruits, berries, mushrooms, and vege- 
tables raised locally and are instructed 
to set up facilities for preserving, canning, 
drying, salting, and smoking vegetable 
products, to be packed, stored, and sold 
locally. Potato flour milling and other 
similar processing plants are to be ex- 
panded. A special plan is to be prepared 
for the expansion of poultry raising. 

The decree aims to create favorable 
conditions for the development of local 
industry and for the encouragement of 
local initiative in the utilization of local 
crops, products, and resources. It looks 
forward to general discussion and accept- 
ance of the plans outlined, and to the co- 
operation of local and Party authorities in 
the execution of the program. (From: 
Moscow Izvestia, January 12, 1941; official 
Soviet source.) 


United Kingdom 
Exchange and Finance 


Budget Proposals: Income Tax Ratc 
Increased, Post-War Credits From In- 
come and Excess Profits Taxes.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in present- 
ing to Parliament on April 7 the budget 
for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 
1941, discussed the general problem of 
control of inflation and the function of 
the budget in restricting consumption as 
well as collecting revenue. Stating that 
up to the present there was no evidence 
of an unhealthy inflationary price rise, 
the Chancellor enumerated the Govern- 
ment’s various measures to control con- 
sumption spending, namely price control, 
raw material control, the limitation of 
supplies of consumption goods, the con- 
centration of production and the Ex- 
chequer subsidies paid to stabilize food 
prices, now costing at the rate of £100,- 
000,000 a year. He announced that a 
margin of expenditure was being allowed 
so that this principle of subsidies for 
the stabilization of prices can be ex- 
tended to essential products other than 
foods, to fuels, to shipping costs and 
probably also to rail fares and charges, 
the object being to keep the cost of liv- 
ing index figure, except for seasonal 
variations, close to its present rate of 
125 to 130 percent of the pre-war (Au- 
gust 1939) level for the purpose of main- 
taining a stable wage situation. An im- 
portant proposal to control inflation is 
the establishment of a system whereby 
income-tax payments made because of 
reduced exemptions will be credited in 
post office savings accounts on a sliding 
scale to be made available to each tax- 
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payer after the war in such manner as 
Parliament may determine. The Chan- 
cellor compared the rates of interest at 
which the Government is able to borrow 
at the present time with rates paid in 
the last war to illustrate the soundness 
of its financial position. For example, 
in July 1916 the rate for even Treasury 
bills reached 6 percent while the short 
term rate of interest today is 14% percent 
or lower and the average cost of borrow- 
ing is 2% percent or lower. 

Budget estimates for total expenditures 
in 1941-42 amounting to £4,207,000,000 
exclude the value of products becoming 
available under the Lease-Lend Act as 
well as payments to the United States 
under existing orders so that the total 
figures are not comparable with those of 
the year ended on March 31, 1941. Esti- 
mated expenditures include £272,000,000 
for interest and management of the na- 
tional debt and other consolidated fund 
services, £435,000,000 for civil services, 
and £3,500,000,000 for war services. The 
total revenue is estimated at £1,786,000,- 
000, leaving £2,420,000,000 to be met by 
borrowing. The increase in the standard 
rate and earned rate of income tax is 
expected to yield £125,000,000 in the full 
year, with the total income tax revenue 
estimated at £756,000,000. 

Expenditures for the year ended on 
March 31, 1941, totaled £3,867,000,000 of 
which revenue provided £1,409,000,000. 
Net receipts from loan and savings pro- 
vided £1,134,000,000, and the remaining 
gap of £1,324,000,000 was filled by an in- 
crease in the floating debt. The revenue 
items for 1940-41 included £523,900,000 
from income tax, £96,200,000 from excess 
profits and the complementary national- 
defense contribution together, and £224,- 
000,000 from excises. 

The standard rate of income tax is in- 
creased from 8s. 6d. in the pound (42.5 
percent) to 10s. (50 percent), and the 
rate of tax payable on the first £165 of 
an individual’s taxable income is ad- 
vanced from 5s. (25 percent) to 6s. 6d. 
(32.5 percent) in the pound. The earned 
income allowance is reduced from one- 
sixth of such income with a maximum 
allowance of £250 to one-tenth with a 
maximum of £150. The personal allow- 
ance of married persons is reduced from 
£170 to £140 and for single persons from 
£100 to £80 and the exemption limit is 
decreased from £120 to £110. 

The 100-percent excess-profits tax is 
to be modified by treating 20 percent of 
the net amount of excess profits duty 
paid by every concern (after deducting 
any repayment on account of deficien- 
cies) as a credit to be refunded to the 
taxpayer after the war; the total yield 
is, however, being currently treated as 
revenue. 

The only change in customs and ex- 
cise duties is a proposal to repeal a duty 
established in an act of 1802 on certain 
medicines from which will result a loss 
in revenue of £840,000 in the full year. 

A system of forced savings is intro- 
duced by the treatment of the taxation 
which is added by the reductions in the 
earned income and personal allowances 
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as a post-war credit. The Chancellor 
stated that these reductions in allow- 
ances would bring two million new tax- 
payers into the income-tax class and 
would increase the tax especially on those 
in the lower income-tax groups. The 
amount of additional revenue estimated 
to come from these reductions in the 
coming year is £54,000,000 and in a full 
year £125,000,000. This figure, however, 
cannot be taken as a measure of the 
amount of forced savings because there 
is a limit of £65 which may be treated as 
a credit to be paid at the end of the war. 

Additional Countries in _ Sterling 
Area.—The Treasury has issued an order 
providing that the following countries 
are included in the “sterling area”: Free 
French Empire (French Equatorial 
Africa, French Cameroun, French Oce- 
ania, and French establishments in In- 
dia), Faroe Islands and Iceland. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Articles Permitted Direct 
Customs Clearance.—Specified additional 
articles will now be permitted direct clear- 
ance by the customs authorities, without 
the necessity of being entered into the 
customs warehouses for clearance—by 
provisions of a decree of March 14, 1941. 
Formerly only lumber, tiles, bricks, and 
other construction material could be 
cleared directly—that is, from the vessel 
to the wagon, truck, or other means of 
transport. 

The list of additional articles permitted 
direct clearance is as follows: Tanning 
sawdust, industrial sulphur, paving as- 
phalt, ferrous aluminum, unhusked rice, 
sugar for industrial purposes, ammonia 
in drums, assembled airplanes, passenger 
automobiles arriving assembled, gun cot- 
ton, nitrocellulose, arms and munitions, 
livestock, troughs in parts, explosive 
bombs, charcoal, lime, fuses for explosives, 
fuel in bulk, dynamite and ezplosives, 
quebracho extract, shipping craft, fresh 
fruit, fireworks, explosive caps, fulminate 
of mercury, fulminate of silver, gelatine 
and similar products, refractory bricks, 
hardwood in pieces, beams and logs, nitro- 
glycerine and similar products, newsprint 
in rolls, explosive paper, potatoes, live 
plants, crystallized sulphate of lime (in 
bulk), Solvay soda, salt, powdered chalk, 
and powdered plaster of paris. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Monte- 
video, March 26, 1941.) 

Butter and Margarine: Standards and 
Labeling Regulations Established.—Reg- 
ulations setting up standards and pack- 
ing and labelling requirements for butter 
and margarine have been established in 
Uruguay by provisions of a decree of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1941, to become effective May 
18, 1941, according to the Diario Oficial, 
February 18, 1941, Montevideo. These 
regulations apply to imported as well as 
to domestic butter and margarine. 

Butter is defined as being exclusively 
fat material extracted from cows’ fresh 
milk, or from good and clean cream. 
Butter must not contain over 16 percent 
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water, less than 82 percent pure butter 
fat, nor more than 2 percent acidity ex- 
pressed in terms of oleic acid, and it must 
be free of rancidity. 

Margarine must be made with hygienic 
raw materials and must contain not less 
than 85 percent fat. It must contain 10 
percent of sesame oil or other authorized 
indicator; may not exceed 1.5 percent in 
acidity, and must not have any coloring 
matter. It must be made from edible 
fats and must have the appearance, color, 
taste, or properties of fresh butter, re- 
gardless of its nature, origin, or composi- 
tion. 

The use of the word “Butter,” in any 
language, or of derivatives of that word, is 
prohibited on containers, wrappers, ad- 
vertising, etc., of products not in com- 
pliance with the above standards. Im- 
portation or sale of products whose exte- 
rior characteristics may lead to their 
being mistaken for butter is also prohib- 
ited. Wrappers and containers of these 
products must be approved by the Public 
Health authorities before they may be 
used.* 


Venezuela 
Economic Conditions 


Business conditions are largely a re- 
flection of the exchange situation, which 
improved considerably during March as 
compared with previous months. Im- 
porters are still discouraged, however, by 
the difficulty in obtaining import licenses, 
but the atmosphere is clearing, and there 
are hopes for continued improvement. 
March imports, based on customs collec- 
tion data, appear to have increased 10 
percent over February. 


Agriculture 


Shipments of coffee from the Mara- 
caibo district were the largest on record 
during January and February. Shippers 
were endeavoring to get their coffee to the 
United States before the Venezuelan 
quota was filled. Unofficial estimates of 
coffee in storage in Maracaibo showed a 
drop to 100,000 bags. 

Sugar scarcity in and around Caracas 
continues. 


Industry 


Studies are now under way locking to 
the establishment of small American 
branch factories in Venezuela. 

Petroleum production in February has 
been estimated at 2218620 metric tons, 
compared with 2,264,151 in January—a 
material increase over the average for 
the last 4 months of 1940. 


Foreign Trade 


Unpublished preliminary figures for 
Venezuelan trade during 1940 are: Im- 
ports, 311,200,000 bolivares; exports, 861,- 
000,000 bolivares—compared with 326,- 
393,499 bolivares and 953,337,066 boli- 
vares, respectively, in 1939. 

Imports at the port of La Guaira dur- 
ing January 1941 totaled 6,103,471 boli- 
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vares, compared with 11,681,095 for Jan- 
uary 1940. The United States supplied 
75.5 percent of the January 1941 total and 
68.5 percent of that for January 1940. 
(Based on report from American Em- 
bassy, Caracas, April 4, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Ample exchange 
for all commercial transactions approved 
by the Control Board seems available. 

When the exchange law went into ef- 
fect, the Control Board stated all orders 
for merchandise placed in the United 
States prior to October 1940 would be 
entitled to exchange at the official rate. 

It is reported that some concerns placed 
fictitious orders and have been obtaining 
exchange to which they were not entitled. 
The Control Board has considered it nec- 
essary to employ severe measures to curb 
this practice and has ordered all mer- 
chants to redeclare the orders that they 
consider are entitled to exchange at the 
official rate, and placed in the United 
States prior to October 1940. 

The exchange situation appears to be 
considerably easier than it was at the 
beginning of the year, with $6000,000 
allowed for new purchases in February 
and $5,500,000 in March, compared with 
an average of $2,200,000 for November, 
December, and January. However, im- 
porters are still discouraged about their 
business because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining import licenses; their contention 
is borne out by a statement published 
March 30 showing that during December, 
January, and February 32 percent of the 
amount of the petitions requested had 
been granted import licenses. 

On March 29, there was published a 
list of articles, comprehending the entire 
customs classification, in which each 
commodity was grouped in class I, II, or 
III for priority of import permits. 
(Amer'can Consulate, March 28 and 
April 4, 1941.) 





Iran Completes Railway 
to Damghan 


The railway extending east from Teh- 
ran, ultimately to connect Tehran with 
Meshed, has now been completed as far 
as Damghan, 363 kilometers from Tehran. 
The line from Tehran to Semnan—a dis- 
tance of 227 kilometers—was finished 
during 1939. The distance from Semnan 
to Damghan by rail is 136 k lometers. 
The rail d‘'stance between Tehran and 
Dameghan is 24 kilometers more than that 
by road and is accounted for by the de- 
tour the railway makes by going via 
Carmsar. By road, Semnan is over a 
third of the way to Meshed. The follow- 
ing eight stations have been constructed 
between Samnan and Damghan: Mian 
Darreh, Ab-i-Garm, Gherdad, Haftkhan, 
Larestan, Banavar, Amravan, Sarkh Deh. 
It will probably be several months before 
the line is open to regular traffic, but in 
the meantime the laying of rails is being 
actively pushed as far as Shahrud. 
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New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Prcducts: 

No. 25. European Chemicals Still 
Flowing to United States. 

No. 26. Carbon Dioxide. 

No. 27. Plastic Materials (Synthetic 
Rubber) and Fabricated Plastic 
Products. 

No. 28. Newfoundland — Chemical 
Developments. 

No. 29. Sodium Nitrate. 

Part 3—Foodstuffs: 

No. 33. Our Billion-Dollar Poultry 
Industry. 

No. 34. Butter Production at Highest 
Level in History. 

No. 35. Current Canned Food Indi- 
cators for February 1941. 

Part 4—Forest Products: 

No. 17. Fiberboard Shipping Con- 
tainers in Argentina. 

No. 18. Paper Market of E] Salvador 
in 1940. 

No. 19. War Shifted a Part of New 
Zealand’s Paper Purchases to 
United States in 1940. 

No. 20. Spruce Lumber Cut of East- 
ern Canada in 1940. 

No. 21. Monthly Report of the Sub- 
committee of the Lumber Survey 

Committee—Issue No. 2. 

Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 26. Market for Office Equipment 
in Malaya. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No. 37. Annual Survey of Motion Pic- 
ture Industry in Peru. 

No. 38. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Guatemala. 

Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 


No. 33. Railway System of New- 
foundland. 

Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 

No. 19. Plastic Material (Synthetic 
Rubber) and Fabricated Plastic 
Products. 

Part 11—Stone, Clay, and Glass Products: 

No.6. Production and Distribution 
of Selected Clay Products. 

Part 12—Texrtiles and Related Products: 

No. 22. Ind‘a’s Jute Trade in 1940. 

Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 33. United States Tobacco Ex- 
port Trade—January and Febru- 
ary 1941. 

Part 14—Special Products: 

No. 44. Bicycle Exports 
Higher in 1940. 

No. 45. Market for Athletic and 
Sporting Goods in Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Paraguay. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 


cannot be responsible for their content. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin,” 
April 5, 1941 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for the 
price of 10 cents each; subscription price 
$2.75 a year. The April 5 issue contains 
these articles: 


GERMAN AND ITALIAN SHIPS IN UNITED 
STATES Ports. Pages 420:pBv. Two notes 
sent by the Secretary of State to the 
Chargé d’Affaires ad Interim of Germany 
and the Royal Italian Ambassador. 


REQUEST FOR WITHDRAWAL OF ITALIAN 
NAVAL ATTACHE. Pages 420-421. Note 
from the Secretary of State to the Royal 
Italian Ambassador. 


RELEASE OF AMERICAN CITIZENS DE- 
TAINED IN GERMANY. Page 421. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIG- 
ERENT COUNTRIES. Pages 422-423. Addi- 
tional organizations registered with the 
Secretary of State. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT COMMIS- 
SION: BOLIVIAN COUNCIL. Page 423. 


THE VISIT OF THE NEWLY APPOINTED 
FOREIGN MINISTER OF ARGENTINA. Page 
423. 


NEW AMERICAN LEGATION BUILDING IN 
LIBERIA. Page 424. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
ON THE TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM. 
Pages 424~—425. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE Ca- 
NADIAN CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AND THE SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE IN REGARD TO THE IMPORTA- 
TION OF ORANGES INTO CANADA. Pages 425-— 
426. 


TEXT OF LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE, TO THE HONORABLE FREDERICK 
Van Nuys, UNITED STATES SENATE, APRIL 
1,1941. Pages 426-427. Comment by the 
Secretary of State on the provision in 
H. R. 4124 which would prohibit the use, 
for the purchase of food and clothing 
from foreign sources, of funds appropri- 
ated in the bill. 


NEw STYLE Passports. Page 427. 


STATEMENT BY THE OFFICE FOR CoorDI- 
NATION OF COMMERCIAL AND CULTURAL 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS ON THE COOPERATION OF WOMEN’S 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE FIELD OF CULTURAL 
RELATIONS. Pages 427-429. 


VISIT OF EpucaTors FROM COSTA RICA 
AND PANAMA. Page 430. 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS, TIN PLATE, ScRAP, 
Etc.—MONTHLY StTaTISTIcs. Pages 430- 
436. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SIGNING OF AN 
AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO FOR THE RE- 
CIPROCAL TRANSIT OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT. 
Page 437. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXPEDITION CONVEN- 
TION WITH MExiIco. Page 437. 


FINANCIAL CONVENTION WITH THE Do- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC. Pages 437-438. Proc- 
lamation of the President modifying the 
Convention of December 27, 1924, be- 
tween the two countries which provided 
for the assistance of the United States of 
America in the collection and applica- 
tion of the customs revenues of the 
Dominican Republic. 


FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES. Page 439. 


Other Publications 


MINUTES OF THE MONTHLY ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN CREDIT, COLLEC- 
TION, AND EXCHANGE PROBLEMS. Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 1941. 57 pp., 
mimeo. Price, $1. Conference held on 
March 25, 1941, in conjunction with the 
“Get Together” of the Export Managers 
Club of New York, Inc., and the Round 
Table Conference of April 2, 1941, New 
York, N. Y. Includes discussions on 27 
countries. Available from Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


How Nazi GERMANY Has MOBILIZED AND 
CONTROLLED LaBor. L. Hamburger. 1940. 
63 pp. Pamphlet No. 24. Price 25 cents. 
This pamphlet shows the methods em- 
ployed by Nazi Germany in mobilizing 
the country’s labor resources as part of a 
gigantic war program; and it discloses 
the succession of steps by which German 
laborers have lost their freedom of initi- 
ative and action and become regimented 
under the authority of a dictatorial Gov- 
ernment. Available from The Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC AFFAIRS. Herbert Feis. 
1940. 132 pp. Price, $2. This volume 
represents an effort to clarify in a proper 
historic perspective the nature of inter- 
national relationships as they affect the 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


United States, both politically and so- 
cially. The author describes how the im- 
pact of current events has required mod- 
ification in economic thinking away from 
“laissez faire” principles which seemed 
adequate for the interpretation of pre- 
war events. As Economic Adviser in the 
Department of State of the United States 
for the past 9 years, Dr. Feis has had pe- 
culiarly intimate opportunity to study the 
course of international events and to 
compare the changing pattern of affairs 
with the writings of the theoretical econ- 
omists. Available from Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 East Thirty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





Yugoslavia: Principal Pro- 
ducing Areas 
(Continued from p. 101) 


in Bosnia-Herzegovina, Serbia, and Croa- 
tia-S!avonia, and to a lesser degree in 
Slovenia, Montenegro, and Dalmatia. 
Most of the sawmills are in Slovenia and 
Serbia; there are also a few in Croatia- 
Slavonia and Bosnia. 


Mineral Resources Important 


Coal is the most important mineral 
resource. All Provinces except Monte- 
negro and Voivodina have brown-coal 
deposits, but Slovenia alone supplies 
about 50 percent of the output. A small 
quantity of black coal is produced in 
Serbia. Output is insufficient for local 
needs, and coal imports are necessary. 

Bauxite is found chiefly in Dalmatia. 
The Bor copper mine, largest in Europe, 
is located in east Serbia; other copper 
mines are of minor significance. The 
most important chrome mines are in old 
Serbia, but Bosnia has two such mines. 
Lead and zinc deposits are found in Slo- 
venia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Serbia, 
the principal exploitation being in Slo- 
venia. Iron ore is mined chiefly in 
Bosnia, though large deposits are reported 
in Serbia, Slovenia, and other Provinces. 


Industrial Activities Play Relatively 
Minor Role 


Leading industries include timber, tex- 
tile, milling, tanning, cement, leather 
goods, chemicals, steel, brewing, and 
sugar refining. Only timber ranks high 
among exports. Most of these industries 
are located in the northern provinces 
(chiefly Slovenia, Croatia-Slavonia, and 
Bosnia); Dalmatia is the principal pro- 
ducer of cement, 
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Malayan Basic Industries 
Respond to American De- 
mand During 1940 
(Continued from p. 100) 


it became necessary to call upon Ameri- 
can and other nonsterling sources, many 
import products were reclassified. Pro- 
hibited items were transferred to the re- 
stricted list and a limited number of 
restricted items placed in the unregu- 
lated category. At the same time pro- 
gressively restrictive interpretations were 
placed on the “essentiality” of import 
products. 

While imports from the United States 
more than doubled in 1940, the increase 
probably would have been greater but 
for the stricter interpretation of “essen- 
tiality.” Many lines in which the United 
States made auspicious beginnings were 
later eliminated, while the opportunity 
to develop new business was limited 
largely to items in the unregulated 
category. . 


Imports From the United States Show 
Highest Gain 


Total imports from the United States, 
valued at 38,037,000 Straits dollars, were 
exceeded only by imports from the 
United Kingdom, if nearby suppliers of 
entrepot goods are excepted. Compared 
with a gain of less than 30 percent in 
trade with the United Kingdom, the in- 
crease in imports from the United States 
amounted to over 110 percent. Products 
of South Africa were sold in Malaya in 
increasing quantities in 1940, the aggre- 
gate gain amounting to 90 percent, while 
trade with Canada increased nearly 80 
percent. Imports from _ continental 
Europe declined about 40 percent. 

The net increase of 30 percent in total 
import trade, which was valued at 827,- 
227,000 Straits dollars, was due very 
largely to heavier arrivals of rubber and 
tin ore from other producing areas for 
processing and reexport. Lesser gains 
occurred in imports of consumption 
goods and products required for defense. 

With total shipments to the United 
States valued at 591,931,000 Straits dol- 
lars in 1940—an increase of 85 percent 
over 1939—the American market was an 
outlet for over 50 percent of British Ma- 
laya’s exports. Shipments to Empire 
areas, notably the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Australia, were substan- 
tially heavier in 1940. Owing entirely to 
transactions in the first half of the year, 
exports to France increased 18 percent, 
but trade with the balance of continen- 
tal Europe showed a loss of 34 percent. 

Total Malayan export trade was val- 
ued at 1,127,179,000 Straits dollars in 
1940, a gain of 50 percent over the pre- 
vious year. Enhanced trade in rubber 
and tin accounted for the entire in- 
crease, as exports of secondary prod- 
ucts—notably copra, coconut oil, sago 
flour, and canned pineapples—suffered 
from the loss of European markets. 


[A more detailed review of economic and 
trade conditions in British Malaya during 
1940 will appear in the near future in the 
International Reference Service. ] 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[NoTEe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pana- 
manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 












































Annual average a Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange — — — |_—__—__—_—___— 
‘ Jan. Feb. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina._.| Paper peso___...__-- sc hweiew ; 3.70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 7 Mar. 20 
Official B__- aie 1 4,32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 2 Do. 
ft ‘ ag. tie: 4.70 Apr. 1 
| OS ENS: SN in aco 5.14 Do. 
Free market____._._- 4. 33 4. 37 4. 23 4.24 4.32 Mar. 20 
Bolivia 0 Controlled _ -__- 32. 34 39.09 | 40.00 40. 00 40. 00 Mar. 27 
Compensation - - - - ; 453,83 | 55,00 55. 00 55. 00 Do. 
Curb ESS 245. 46 56.71 | 60.06 |.........] 61.00 | Middle 
of Mar. 
Brazil.___...]| Milreis aed ee 0 16. 829 | § 16. 500 |516. 500 | § 16. 500 | 616.500 | Mar. 29 
Free market__- 319.706 | 19.789 | 19.770 | 19.770] 19.770 Do. 
Special free market______|3 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 
Curb____- a _| 20. 826 21,421 | 20.754 20. 470 20. 450 Do. 
Chile__- a aa 19. 37 19. 37 - 19. 37 Jan. & 
Export draft _.--- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market_.-_- 32. 47 33. 04 _| 32.50 Do. 
Free__ = 31. 04 31.05 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange- - - 29. 86 31.05 aa 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar_____. ; ..| $31.13 : 31.15 Do. 
Colombia___.|.....do_-- Controlled 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.755 | Apr. 4 
Bank of Republic 1. 755 1.755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund ; (7) (7) (7) (7) ies? 
Curb.. 1. 78 1. 93 1. 93 1. 92 1.88 |‘Apr. 4 
Costa Rica__| Colon___............] Uneontrolled __- 5. 67 5.70 5.75 5.77 5. 88 Mar. 28 
Controlled - - _- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
eee Free 0 . 93 . 90 . 92 . 93 . 95 Apr. 5 
Ecuador_....| Sucre_- Central Bank (Free).___| 14.83 | 815.44 : : 
| Central Bank (Official) ....| 9 16. 42 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 | Mar. 22 
| Commercial bank rate 14.99 |! 15.73 a 
Honduras. __| Lempira. --_- _.| Official. 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Mar. 22 
Mexico _.| Peso a - _| Free__.- 5.18 5. 40 4.85 4.85 4.85 Mar. 29 
Nicaragua Cordoba. . - <e Official 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 Mar. 15 
Curb__.- 5.35 6. 36 6.13 6. 02 6. 30 Do. 
Paraguay_._.| Paper peso Official _- ..-----} 70.00 | 70.00 76. 04 77.00 | Mar. 22 
Free 75.35 | 84.23 (14) ; 
Peru Sol ..do 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 | Mar. 22 
Salvador | Colon ime 25 | 265 SS | Bs 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay....| Peso-.-. do : "3626 . 3755). 3953 . 3959} 14.3960) = Do. 
| Controlled free . 4995 .5267| 5266). 5266 .5266| Do. 
Venezuela___| Bolivar | Controlled 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | 33.19 | Mar. 2 
Uncontrolled 3. 21 13. 46 ace =e 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 10 Jan.-May. 
2 July-Dec. 1 Jan. 1-June 25. 
3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 12 In addition there is “compensated” exchange, which 
4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. at present is the same as the free rate for United States 
5 For commitments of the Government only. products. 


6 July 13-Dec. 31. 
7 For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 
§ Jan.—-May. 
% June-Dec. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July—Dec.) 


13 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

4 Abolished on Feb. 10. 





Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Divisions 


(F.C. S. D. 16) 
NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 


Instructions for Preparation of 
Export Declarations Covering 
Licensed Commodities 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND 
DoMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The following are supplemental to the 
Instructions printed on the back of Com- 
merce Form 17525, Shipper’s Export 
Declaration: 


1. Separate export declarations are re- 
quired for licensed and unlicensed com- 


modities; i. e., licensed and unlicensed 
commodities should not be reported on 
the same declaration (Commerce Form 
7525). 


2. On shipments covered by two or 
more licenses, quantities and values ap- 
plicable to each license must be separately 
specified. 


3. Export license number should ap- 
pear on the line immediately following 
the item to which it relates, with an in- 
dication as to whether the export is a 
partial or complete shipment against the 
license. 


4. In the preparation of the documents, 
shippers will be required to conform to 
the line spacing on all copies. 


CARROLL L. WILSON, 
Director. 


Aprit 14, 1941. 
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April 19, 1941 TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Note.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
Compiled in Finance Division 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 
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Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese “‘Trade- 
Mark Journal” of March 6, 1941, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 



























































can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo. Oppo- 
Annual average Monthly average sition to the registration of these trade- 
rate rate 
Quota- : : 
— —— tion on marks must be filed in Japan within 60 
_ 1949 | Febru- | March April 12 days from date of publication. 
ary 1941 1941 
‘ Pound (free). _.........--- *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2111 | $3. 2130 $3. 2098 Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Australia - - Dia rn = {pound OS EERE ELIAS 3.2280 | 3.2280} 3.2280 3. 2280 Begg Oe s eisiieo 
‘ Dorner Gse)........-...... . 9602 . 8514 . 8369 . 8498 . 8725 
Canada... .-- naanens --- {Dollar NN Ae ee . 9091 . 9091 9091 9091 Elmozin No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
China (Shanghai) : =) 0 EAS *. 1188 *. 0600 *. 0542 *. 0506 *, 0525 articles necessary to medical 
Finland _--. .| Markka__._- é *.0199 . 0187 . 0201 0201 0201 treatment. 
Germany. ----...--- nenccess! OIITEL. 224 ee *. 4006 *. 4002 * 3907 *, 3906 *, 3996 Metaphon_ ai Do. 
Hong Kong. .-.---.---- Ss =e eee et . 2745 . 2296 . 2414 . 2442 . 2453 Askanon.......... Do. 
BIE. cocace - aencoe| DUDOS.. “ i *. 3328 3016 . 3014 . 3014 3013 WEN hs nse anes Do. 
aie is Se (Se . 0520 *. 0504 *. 0504 *. 0505 *. 0505 Linelol_ Do. 
cc omeme = é i SS); | a - is . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 2344 Umbelal Do, 
New Zealand _-__- _...| Pound__-- es 3. 0638 3. 2236 3. 2255 3. 2225 Minuten___- Do. 
Portugal - - - ; : _.| Escudo. - - iam en . 0404 0371 . 0401 . 0400 0400 Patin_____- Do. 
Spain. ---- ; SS) eee wasenet Syn *. 0932 *. 0913 . 0913 *. 0913 Sonate Do. 
Straits Settlements. - _- pi CE Cndiscnalaenaadiad *.5174 . 4698 . 4709 .4711 4711 Daiamin______- Do. 
Sweden parma oe, - . 2399 2380 . 2383 2382 2382 Popay Brand No, 2— Dyes, pigments, mordants 
Switzerland =) a eat . 2253 . 2268 . 2322 . B21 . 2321 and paints. 
Union of South Africa _.....| Pound_. ea Niger "4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 ol Do. 
Inited Kingd Pound (free) _ . 4. 4354 3. 8300 4. 0297 4.0319 4. 0281 Celite__ Do. 
Unit ingdom ----1\Pound (official) - _...| 4.0350] 4.0350 | 4.0350 4. 0350 Erin____. cai Do. 

Meishokuastrinzen | No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles 
that do not belong to any other 
class. 

ss = = . 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries oe 
- Two Bee’s Cucum- | No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles 
{New York rates not currently available] ber. that do not belong to any other 
class. 
M. B.C. L. Do. 
Equiva- | Annual average Biroto_ : Do. 
lent in rate ! La Vencedora__ No. 8—Edged and sharp pointed 
United Pe as Z tool. 
Country Official rate States Kalloy. Do. 
dollars Eagle_- Do. 
of unit 1938 1939 eg, ee Do. 
quoted A. T. T_._.....-...| No. 17—Machinery and imple- 
ns oe ie . PS en ee - = ments and parts thereof, which 
do not belong to any other class, 
Afghanistan 13 Afghanis = $1.00 ores ee ied OO Oa as well as belts, hose, and pack- 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00- . __...---------- i aes Free ings. 
Belgium - . 1 belga=RM 0.40- -_.---- ikudina ben enwiieat 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 N. K.C No. 26—Raw silk, silk thread, 
Bulgaria 84 leva=$1.00 5 e 5.0119 | *.0124 | 6*,0121 artificial silk, wild silk thread, 
China—Manchuria ..| 1 M. yuan=!1 yen. -_.__-- . 2343 | 7.2845 7 2596 tuss silk thread, gold thread, and 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)-_...| 1 koruna=RM 0.10_--_-- 7 4.0400 | *.0347 | & *. 0343 silver thread. 
Denmark 1 krone=RM 0.50_- eats Peeper Fh, 4. 2000 . 2183 . 2035 Span Silk No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, 
Egypt £E0.24315=$1.00__-____- . — 4.1128 | 5.0130 | °% 4. 5463 buttons, ornamental pins, etc. 
Estonia on 4.17 krooni=$1.00__-.__--- = ae . 2398 | 19.2711 [1011 , 2538 Looking... ...--- Do. 
France (occupied areca) 1 franc= RM 0.05_.........--- pmucasaleel 4.0200 - 0288 . 0251 eae Do. 
France (unoccupied area) - . 43.90 francs =$1.00__. _ eee . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 Ling Lion_______. Do. 
French __| 1 piaster =$0.2269.- ea aay . 2269 | 12,2880 | 12,2510 Embassy _.-__---- Do. 
Greece : 152.50 drachmas =$1.00_ _- 5 gt tts wake . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 i. |e No. 41—Soy, sauce and vinegar. 
Hungary 5.08 pengo = $1.00 cae . 1968 . 1973 . 1924 A’ ) ae Do. 
Iceland : 6.5165 kroner =$1.00_ __.___. aot . | eee, Ton ee api eS. eee Do. 
Iran 17.1133 rials =$1.00__...._.-- we aes . 0585 ‘ ; cite Py ae Do. 
Iraq 1 dinar=£1 sterling__._- i aetna 4.0250 | ° 4.8894 | 94. 4354 | ha ait bed No. 43—Confectionery and bread. 
Latvia OS ea i . 1887 | 19.1938 | 10.1852 Tohosanken.____. Do. 
Lithuania 6.00 lits = $1.00 * : ‘ . 1667 | 1°. 1691 10.1671 Zebra No. 45—Foodstuffs and _ condi- 
Luxembourg 1 franc= RM 0.10 +. Ot. .....- aoa ments, which do not belong to 
Netherlands 1 guilder=RM 1.33___. , 4. 5320 . 5501 . 5334 any other class. 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders=$1.00.__- ‘a 3 . 5284 | 13. 5501 13 , 5334 Himmels Blau____. Do. 
Newfoundland -. $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 ‘ 5; . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 Drei Perlen Do. 
Norway 1 krone=RM 0.60__- ; 4, 2400 . 2457 . B27 Colon... P No. 47—Grains, vegetables, seeds, 
Palestine £P1 £1 sterling. -- 4.0250 | °4. 8894 | °% 4.4354 fruits, flour of grains, starch, and 
Poland (“General Governorship’’) - 1 zloty=RM 0.50 4, 2000 . 1886 6 1884 manufactures thereof. 
Rumania 185 lei=$1.00 : .0054 | *.0073 | 2 *.0071 z..©. 0. No. 55—Oil, fat and wax. 
Syria 2.195 pounds= $1.00 a A F . 4556 | 12. 5760 12, 5020 Vanco. . No. 64—Head ornaments, hair dres- 
Thailand (Siam). 11 bahts=£1 sterling ‘ Be 2 . 3659 . 4445 . 4032 sing instruments and ribbon, 
Turkey £T1=$0.75 ee Res Se . 7500 - 8011 . 8024 artificial flowers, and brushes. 
2. 8. &. : OO ene ee aia atiaons Wis S&S Do. 
Yugoslavia * _..| 54.70 dinars= $1.00 15 Jou ie ue a eseneace ee .0183 | *.0231 | 2 *.0227 Hero No. 65—Toys and articles used in 
athletics and amusement. 

Heroin Do. 

*Nominal. 7 , es No. 69—Electrical apparatus and 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable parts thereof and insulating 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. materials. 

? Average for January-August and November-December. OoTO Do. 

3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. Stonit Do. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. SSS Do. 

§ For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent Caulk 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. Tenacin 

6 Average for first 8 months only. Cement _...| No. 70—Merchandise not belong- 

7 Based on average for the yen. ing to any other class. 

5 Average first 3 months only. DOG Do. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. ; ; 

10 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Mate... ..........- Do. 

1 Average for first 11 months only. Gs waserkas Do. 

12 Based on average for French franc. Cassolban - - - --- Do. 

18 Average for Netherlands guilder. PRN oancccnncse Do. 


\ For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
16 Commercial rate. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


U.S. Export Control Act 
Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Bureau up to Tuesday noon, April 15. 


No. 64a—Unlimited Licenses for Expor- 
tation of Oil-Well Drilling and Refin- 
ing Equipment to Bermuda and British 
Oceania 


Bermuda and British Oceania have 
been added to the list of British areas for 
which unlimited licenses have been is- 
sued by the Department of State to the 
British Purchasing Commission, author- 
izing the exportation to those areas of 
petroleum and gas-well equipment and 
parts, including well-drilling machinery 
and parts and petroleum refining ma- 
chinery, equipment, and parts, according 
to a notification sent to Collectors of 
Customs by the Division of Controls of 
the Department of State. 

The code symbol and license numbers, 
which must be shown on Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration, are obtainable by ex- 
porters from Captain W. G. Coventry, 
British Purchasing Commission, Adams 
Building, 1333 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

[The original list of British areas for 
which unlimited licenses for this class of 


goods have been issued appeared in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 5, 1941.] 


No. 68—Procedure Regarding the Ezr- 
portation of Technical Data. 


A pamphlet has just been issued by the 
Administrator of Export Conirol, entitled 
“Export Control Schedule A,” which car- 
ries the detailed regulations and proce- 
dure to govern the exportation of plans, 


specifications, or technical information 
for use in connection with the produc- 
tion or processing of any of the products 
subject to export control. This carries 
the full information necéssary in con- 
nection with the shipment abroad of 
such material briefly referred to as “tech- 
nical data,” the exportation of which was 
made subject to control by Proclamation 
No. 2465 of March 4, effective April 15. 
[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 15, 1941.] 

Recognizing that “technical data” are 
as essential to the National Defense as 
commodities themselves, the President 
had already subjected to export licensing 
requirements the technical data pertain- 
ing to aviation motor fuel and lubricating 
oil, tetra-ethyl lead, aircraft, and air- 
craft engines. By the present action, 
similar export control is extended to 
“technical data” covering all the articles 
and materials and their derivatives that 
are themselves subjected to export license. 

The control of such technical data dif- 
fers from that of all other items under 
export control in that it is handled di- 
rectly by the Administrator of Export 
Control, instead of through the Depart- 
ment of State. All applications must be 
made on the special A. E. C. Form 16, 
obtainable from the usual sources, and 
must be submitted, preferably by mail, 
to the Administrator of Export Control, 
Technical Data Section, Licensing Di- 
vision, Bar Building, Washington, D. C. 

[Full details and copies on Export Control 
Schedule A will be available at all Field Offices 


of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. | 


April 19, 1941 


he proposes to grow tobacco in such year 
for experimental purposes, shall be 4 
acre. 

Accounts of the Eire Government for 

1939-40 show net receipts from customs 
totaling £10,764,635. The largest amount 
was derived from duties on imported 
tobacco, which, at £5,305,685, was equiva- 
lent to 49.2 percent of the total. 
E Jamaica.—Tobacco is harvested in Ja- 
maica during the first 3 months of the 
year. Most of the production is in the 
hands of one organization, which is now 
harvesting its crop (probably of average 
quality), with the expectation of con- 
tinued good business. This company has 
been experimenting for the last 3 or 4 
years with the growing of Virginia-type 
tobacco, its production in 1940 reaching 
approximately 80,000 pounds. 

Accurate estimates of tobacco acreage 
and production in Jamaica are not avail- 
able since no returns are made to the 
Government on low grades, which are not 
subject to taxes or duties. A local trade 
source estimates that 500,000 pounds of 
tobacco are grown annually. Estimates 
of yield per acre vary; however, it is 
thought that most of the production 
would be from areas yielding 500 pounds 
per acre, so that an estimate of 1,000 acres 
may be taken. 

The Government Marketing Depart- 
ment, a division of the Jamaica Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which supervised 
purchases and shipments of leaf tobacco 
while the Government was in the tobacco 
business has supplied the following data: 





Num- Produc 
Season | ber of va Quality Types 

acres 

Pounds 

1936-37 119 61,913 | Good___. Cigar leaf, 
1937-38 320 | 148,032 Fair Do. 
1938-39 356 | 178,352 | Good but light Do, 
1939-40 201 86,586. Fair but light Do. 


1940-41 





Announcement Under the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


Modification of the Duty-Free Period on 
Oranges Imported Into Canada Under 
the Provisions of the Trade Agreement 
With Canada 
The Department of State in Press Re- 

lease No. 154 of April 5, 1941, makes the 

following announcement: 


The Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Can- 
ada has informed the Secretary of State that 
the Canadian Government has decided to 
exercise the right provided for in Schedule I 
of the Trade Agreement between the United 
States of America and Canada signed at 
Washington on November 17, 1938, to sub- 
stitute for Canadian Tariff Item No. 101 as 
it stands in that Agreement, the following: 


Oranges, n. Oo. p.: 
January to July, inclusive_______-_ Free. 
August to December, inclusive, 
per cubic foot_. 35 cts. 


The effect of this substitution wi!l be that 
oranges imported into Canada from the 
United States will now be free of duty dur- 
ing the months January through July, in- 
stead of during the months December 
through April, and will be dutiable at 35 
cents per cubic foot during the months Au- 
gust through December, instead of the 


months May through November as originall} 
specified in the Trade Agreement. 

The change was effected by a Canadian 
Order in Council issued on April 1, 1941. 

The complete texts of the notes ex- 
changed between the Canadian Chargé 
d’Affaires and the Secretary of State re- 
garding this matter are given in the re- 
lease, which may be obtained from the 
Trade Agreements Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 117) 


slightly increased acreage in the 1941 
season. 

The maximum number of acres which 
may be planted with tobacco in the year 
1941 shall be 1,500 acres, according to an 
order just issued by the Government, and 
the maximum number of acres which may 
be planted in the same period by any one 
person shall be 6 acres. The minimum 
area wh'ch may be planted in 1941 by any 
one person, other than a person who 
satisfies the Minister for Agriculture that 





@ Thailand.—Total imports of tobacco 
during the third quarter of 1940 showed 
an important increase (61 percent in 
volume and 52 percent in value) over 
imports in the corresponding quarter of 
1939. Unusually heavy arrivals of un- 
manufactured tobacco in the 1940 period 
were responsible for this improvement. 
Details of imports follow, as subdivided 
by the customs. 


Tobacco Import Trade of Thailand 





. U. 8. 
Kind a Bahts | equiv- 
: alent 


Third quarter 1939 
Unmanufactured to- } 
bacco 37, 352 30, 678 | $12, 421 
Cigars 1, 826 6, 873 2, 783 
Cigarettes 151,579 | 381, 284 | 154, 382 
Manufactured tobacco 18, O75 33, 206 13, 445 


Total 208,832 452,041 | 183, 031 
Third quarter 1940 | | 
Unmanufactured to- 
bacco... 248,473 | 328,406 | 108,374 
Cigars 343 4,414 1, 457 
Cigarettes 85, 290 | 342,273 | 112,950 
Manufactured tobacco 2,525 | 13,049 4, 306 


Total 336, 631 | 688, 142 | 227,087 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in 


eases. Information 


as to the equipment of thes¢ firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 


Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 


mail stamp enclosed. 





Commodities 


ELECTRICAL: 
Phonograph motor, fractional horsepower for opera- 
tion on 6 to 12 volt storage batteries. Sample 
order : 
MACHINERY: 
Machine to print millimeter and centimeter divi- 
sions on flat wooden hand rulers. Machine must 


be large enough to print on rulers up to 50 ecm. | 


long. Good quality 
pAPER: 


Newsprint, white, good quality, in pieces 57 by 112 | 
centimeters, weight, 50 grams per square meter. | 


Initial order, 100 tons, and 60 tons monthly, there- 
after js 

















Refer- || Refer- 
City and country ence Commodities City and country ence 
No. No. 
} TANNING EXTRACTS: 
Chestnut extract for tarning leather. Standard 
| quality. Order of 1 carload (45,000 to 60,000 
_..| Toronto, Canada__. rena iaie Nec§ ys 641 
|| TEXTILE3: 
} Cotton material, interlock weave, for manufacture 
of underwear. Order of 2,500 pounds per month. 
\| Approximate weight, 324 to 4 yards per pound on 
| Bandoeng, Java, N.I_-| 639 || 18-inch tubular. (Sample available.)-......_______ oh South 643 
Africa, 
| Cotton yarn, in skein units, for factory shoe brushes 
} (power brushes). Initial order, 1 ton, first 
| iH quality. (Sample available.) . ................3.:- Montreal, Canada- -__-- 638 
Saigon, French Indo- | 640 || TOILET PREPARATIONS: 
| china. 1] Tooth paste, standard quality. Order of 500 to 
|| 1,000 QPO08 5. ack cdccsdscecaec i sdscuk-ccuddaddecs Habana, Cuba. -.._--- 644 
' 











Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





The European Diamond Cutting 
and Polishing Industry 


Germany is reported in the press to be 
taking steps leading to the radical re- 
organization of the European diamond- 
cutting industry, centered in Antwerp 
and Amsterdam with secondary centers 
in the German cities of Idar-Oberstein 
and Hanau. That the war has had a 
disastrous effect on this industry is indi- 
cated by the fact that at present out of 
a total of 20,000 skilled diamond work- 
ers in the city of Antwerp more than 
half are unemployed. Following the Ger- 
man occupation of Belg:um last sum- 
mer, the buik of Antwerp’s diamond 
stocks were transferred abroad, but the 
stocks sent to France have since been re- 
turned as a result of measures taken by 
the reich military authorities. It is re- 
ported that sufficient stocks have been 
built up to assure an adequate produc- 
tion of industrial diamonds. 

The German official charged with war- 
time control over the diamond-cutting 
industry of the Continent, recently de- 
clared that the chief objective of the 
German Government’s policy is the de- 
struction of the world monopoly hitherto 
held by British interests over unpolished 
diamonds and the development of an 
independent raw material basis for dia- 
mond-cutting centers of Antwerp, Idar- 
Oberstein, Hanau, and Amsterdam. Pians 
have been formulated for reviving the 
diamond-cutting industry—particu'arly 
in the main center of Antwerp—and 
measures will be taken to prevent the 
migration of skilled workers to other 
countries. Other measures will be insti- 
tuted to oblige owners of raw materials 
to deliver them for processing to cutting 
establishments located exclusively within 
German-controlled territory. 


Efforts are being made in Great Brit- 
ain to expand the local diamond-poiish- 
ing industry by employing all available 
Dutch and Belgian refugee workers, ac- 
cording to reports in the British press. 
A modern factory recently has been es- 
tablished in London and further devel- 
opments in this direction are planned. 
However, the number of skilled diamond 
workers in the country is limited, and it 
is impossible for them to replace the 
work of the tens of thousands formerly 
employed in the Continental diamond 
centers. Many years are required to 
train a skilled diamond worker. While 
the diamond industry as a whole will con- 
tinue to suffer for some time from the 
loss of the principal cutting and polish- 
ing centers, London’s position as the 
world’s chief trading market apparently 
has not been impaired. The interna- 
tional selling organization is continuing 
its activity in London, and recently sales 
of Brazilion stones were resumed after 
an interruption of several months. Fur- 
thermore, London diamond marchants 
recently have formed a local exchange 
which will facilitate trading in that city. 

The London diamond trade, they point 
out, has always been based on close inter- 
national connections, and the present 
separation from the refining end of the 
industry must obviously set limits to this 
business. However, within these limits 
some gradual improvement is said to be 
confidently anticipated. 





Tobacco Production in Palestine 


Tobacco produced in Palestine is used 
almost entirely by local cigarette manu- 
facturers, small quantities only entering 
into the country’s export trade. Do- 


mestic production in recent years has fur- 
nished most of the tobacco used by ciga- 
rette factories, but a small quantity of 
leaf, representing from 10 to 15 percent 
of local production, has been imported 
annually for blending. Varieties grown 
in Palestine are mostly Turkish, and cul- 
tivation is confined largely to the north- 
ern part of the country. 

Tobacco production in 1937 (2,371 
metric tons from 13,300 acres, according 
to the Palestine Department of Agricul- 
ture) was greatly increased over that of 
former years, resulting in a surplus over 
and above the country’s needs. There- 
fore, at the beginning of 1938, the Gov- 
ernment decided that the area under cul- 
tivation should be restricted to 7,000 
acres, regulations providing that in issu- 
ing licenses preference would be given to 
persons who had grown tobacco during 
any one of the previous 3 years. Produc- 
tion in 1938 declined to 1,177 tons. Ow- 
ing to lack of seedlings and difficult con- 
ditions in Palestine during 1939, many 
growers requested that their licenses be 
cancelled in whole or in part, resulting in 
a reduction of area licensed for cultiva- 
tion to apprcximately 3,600 acres, cr not 
much more than one-half of the area au- 
thorized. The tobacco yield in 1939 de- 
creased to only 513 tons. 

Official figures for the 1940 tobacco pro- 
duction are not available at present. The 
area licensed for cultivation was 5,370 
acres, and it is estimated by the Pales- 
tine Department of Agriculture that 5,100 
acres were actua'ly planted. The esti- 
mated yield is 188 kilograms an acre, com- 
pared with 139 kilograms for the previous 
crop. making a total estimated production 
for the year of 959 tons. 





Your Washington Contact Office 


Businessmen have a new Service Office in Washington 
It is in Room 1060 + Department of Commerce Building 








JESSE JONES, Secretary of Commerce, has established a Service and 
Information Office for your use. The next time you desire to come to 
Washington but do not have your own contacts or do not know to which 
Government office you should present yourself, get in touch with this 
Service and Information Office. 


This new Service Office is staffed with men detailed from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and others with long experience in 
Washington with Government affairs. Its primary objective is to put you 
in direct contact with the governmental official who can answer your 
questions or give you the needed information—if it is available. Asa 
result, it will be possible for you to reduce the number of calls and 
eliminate unnecessary delays in transacting official business in the city. 


If you contemplate coming to Washington and would like to have 
your appointments arranged in advance, write, wire, or telephone the 
Service and Information Office, Department of Commerce. If in Wash- 
ington, call District 2200, Extension 576, or drop in at Room 1060, 
Department of Commerce Building, which is to the right of the main 

lobby, entering from Fourteenth Street. 











ARRANGEMENTS CAN ALSO BE MADE THROUGH OUR OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. Richmond, Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Honolulu, T. H. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 
Charleston, S. C. Houston, Tex. New York, N. Y. San Juan, P. R. 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Savannah, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jacksonville, Fla. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Kansas, City, Mo. Portland, Oreg. Wilmington, Del. 








Service and Information Office 


Telephone DIstrict 2200, Extension 576 


Room 1060 
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